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Foreword 



OECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS in every subject area 
O have reported that a significantly large number of their stu- 
• dents are seriously handicapped by a lack of skill in reading. 

Reliable evidence shows that this handicap is a contributing 
cause of student failures during the hi^ school years, and that 
it is a constant and nagging hindrance to academic achievement 
for many students. Out of this identifiable need, a fresh concept 
to Ae teaching of reading has developed. Formerly considered 
to be totally within the educational province of the elementary 
school, reading instruction is now recognized as an essential com- 
ponent of a hi^-quality secondary-school program. 

Further traii^g in reading is necessary at the secondary- 
school level, if jumor and senior high-school students are to be 
able to benefit from the new and improved curricula which em- 
phasize independent study. We are faced with the problem of 
how to meet this need effectively. Compounding this situation 
are the effecte of expanding enrollments, the normal variations 
in rates of individual development, and the mobility of the 
America fan^y. Too, the noble attempt by American schools 
to provide umvei'sal education has yielded a wide range of stu- 
dent differences which call for individualization of the educa- 
tional process. 

Alert to this need, secondary-school teachers and administra- 
tors have already been at work in Florida holding workshops; 
meeting in committees; promoting faculty use of new methods 
Md materials; and developing and employing new diagnostic 
insfruments and remedial, corrective, and develo pm ental tech- 

^ mques. Even so, few texts are still available to support reading 

instruction at the secondary-school leveL Reading teachers are 
scarce. Experiments in this area are too rarely reported in pro- 
fessional journals and conferences. 

\ 

This gmde is one effort to provide a wide variety of u sabl e 
suggestions and dependable information for teachers working in 
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this important area. Implementation of a workable instructional 
plan requires the cooperation of the whole faculty. A Guide: 
Reading In Florida Secondary Schools should be helpful, in part 
or in its entirety, to teachers directly and indirectly involved in 
a secondary'school reading program and to administrators and 
supervisors responsible for planning, instituting, and implement- 
ing reading programs in high schools. 



The Committee responsible for this guide has moved with 
amazing dispatch to produce a useful publication that will add 
substantial stimulation and support to the teaching of reading in 
the secondary schools of Florida. This guide is offered as one 
more step toward the unremitting goal of the Florida State 
Department of Education to provide excellence in education for 
every student in the State. 




Floyd T. Christian 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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CHAPTER 1 



Siatement of Rationale and Need 



U NTIL RELATIVELY recent years, the teaching of reading 
was considered the exclusive responsibility of the elemen- 
tary school. In fact, in many schools practically all instruction in 
reading was concentrated in the first six grades. As a result of 
this practice, a great many pupils entered secondary education 
with a minimum of reading ability and hardly any skill in hand- 
ling reading tasks of an advanced nature. The situation created 
was, educationally speaking, an almost impossible one. Without 
further training in reading skills, many junior and senior high 
school pupils could not even begin the study of the normal con- 
tent of a secondary education. 



A number of other school conditions have focused attention 
on the reading abilities of secondary pupils. Our secondary class- 
rooms are becoming more crowded each year because of the 
increase in school enrollments without a proportionate increase 
in the number of qualified teachers. Approximately one-fifth of 
our population moves each year from one home to another. In a 
typical year, this means that twelve million or almost one out of 
every three children are faced with the problem of readjustment 
to a new school program.^ The range of reading achievement in 
almost any sizable secondary classroom is as much as eight grades. 
Many of these pupils read far below their probable capacities as 
determined by their intelligence and cultural background. Typi- 
cal of the conditions in other schools, a survey of a large mid- 
western system indicated that more than 29 percent of the eighth 
grade graduates read at or below norms for the sixth grade.- 
Finally, a large numl of studies demonstrate the significance 
of reading difficulties among secondary school drop-outs. Many 
of these pupils would be enabled to experience academic success 
and remain in school if given extra help in developing their 



rhiMvM World, Oolden Annlveriary white Houee Conference on 

• Slltam Kotto^vl?^^ S S' ® 0«v«n™ent PrlntlTofflce® 

Reading initructlon In the St. Louie Schooli" 
MUmentarif School Journal. 45 (September 1M4), pp. 33 . 35 . ocnooii. 
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reading skills. For all these reasons, secondary teachers and ad- 
ministrators have accepted the challenge of improving the read- 
ing abilities of their pupils. 

The growing interest in solving secondary reading problems 
has been manifested in our state in a number of ways. Many 
schools and counties have organized workshops to provide in- 
service training with the help of state and university consultants. 
Faculty committees have been formed to lead the school’s efforts 
to deal with reading training. In some instances, the committees 
have stimulated school-wide faculty participation, resulting in 
the adoption of new instructional approaches and mn terinlit, ex- 
periments with grouping or special classes, and other such ex- 
ploratory activities. 

In some counties, programs intended to produce continued 
development of reading ability have been established in every 
secondary school. In other counties, corrective programs to pro- 
vide diagnostic and remedial services for retarded readers have 
had extensive and effective growth. In these and many other 
ways, the teachers and administrators of our state have shown 
their initiative in attacking this very difficult problem. 

Purposes of This Guide 

Hie spontaneous efforts of our schools to do something alxmt 
secondary reading have been hampered by lack of guidelines 
and resources. Few practical textbooks on secondary reading 
have been available. Teachers trained in secondary reading 
methods are scarce. The reports of the reading experiments in 
other secondary schools in our country are relatively few and 
widely scattered among a number of educational journals. Schools 
are unsure of the extent to which they should properly devote 
their time and budgets to this responsibility. While the Guid^ 
EnghsH tn Flchfidct SeconddTy Schools* emphasized primary 
role of English teachers, other content field teachers wondered 
about their resfponsibilities to the reading program. Some coim- 
ties attempted to evolve their own models, as the Guide to Read- 
ing in the Secondary Schools of Volusia County;* others hesi- 
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toted to develop fuxicti(mal programs without official statements 
to guide toem. 

Thk guide is an attempt to resolve the doubts of those who 
hesitow to attack the reading problem of secondary pupils. It 

^ of study nor a syllabus to direct the school’s 

•fforts but rather a resource tool that may be adapted to the 
coitions of each local situation. The Guide should function 
*to^ly as a source <n; practical suggestions for improving the 
read^ abilities of our pupils. The committee responsible for its 
piaparation rec omme nds its critical use in the words of Carl J. 

*No other smid® program which the staff mi^t 
Pjan would have as far-reaching an effect on improvement of 
the total teadiin^leaming situation in the school’’^ 



Minitioiis and Objectives of Reading Programs 

At least three tSTWs of secondary reading programs now 
in s ch ools. These programs differ in their organization, objectives, 
and approaches. 

Developmental Programed The primary purpose of this type 
of program is to develop all pupils to their maximy n^ reading 
twtand capacity as part of the regular work of the secondary 
adiooL The training is intended to reinforce and extend those 

applications acquired in previous years and 
Arvdop new s kill s and appreciations as they are needed to com- 
ptohend and enjoy advanced and ccnnplex reading materials. 
These objectives imply that all pupils will be given further in- 
structioii in ffie basic skill s of word analysis, rate, comprehension, 
and vocabulary, as well as advanced training in the application 
^ ^ content fidds, guidance in free reading, critical 

xnsding, reading-study techniques, organizational and reference 
skills. 



In most schools, developmental reading programs are organized 
as a unit of some other segment of the regular En gllsli program, 
^ ^*^^***^ sections of E n ^ i sh , social studies, or the core n1a«g 
A few schools center this instruction in the library, or pl^ n for 
aU content teachers to devote a small part of each nlas-s hour to 
the development of sig nifi ca n t reading skills. Most develop- 
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mental prograhiS include the measurement of pupil progress by 
tests, reading inventories and study of the student’s application 
of his skills. A few schools attempt to determine the effect of 
the instruction upon the quality and quantity of voluntary read- 
ing and upon achievement and drop-outs. 

The most successful developmental reading programs enlist 
the active participation of the entire staff and administration in 
planning, conducting, and evaluating the program. In many in- 
stances, these efforts are coordinated by a committee of teachers 
representing most departments of the school. As a result of these 
cooperative efforts, there are often the indirect results of greater 
skill in relating assignments, materials, and methods to pupil 
reading abilities, attention to the technical vocabularies of each 
field, and a recognition of the significance of various reading 
skills in learning. 

The average developmental reading program is offered for a 
semester or two to practically all pupils, usually upon their en- 
trance to the junior or senior high school. Training of this dura- 
tion usually suffices to sharpen the basic skills and alert the pupil 
to the need for flexibility and self-improvement, if he is to suc- 
ceed with the secondary reading tasks. Pupils with severe read- 
ing difficulties, however, require other types of programs suited 
to their problems. 

Corrective Programs.'^ Perhaps a third to one-half of all 
secondary pupils are in need of further instruction than the basic 
developmental programs. Extremely slow rate, lack of ability to 
adjust rate to the material and the purpose for reading, paucity 
of vocabulary, difficulties in organizing and comprehending, 
marked lack of interest oi even distaste for reading, poor per- 
ceptual or word recognition skills and weakness in word analysis 
are some of the more common deficiencies in skills and habits. 
These problems are touched upon in developmental programs but 
often their severity requires more intensive corrective instruc- 
tion. 

Corrective reading programs, then, are intended to assist a 
student in overcoming a marked retardation in one or two major 
reading skills. Pupils are usually identified by group reading 
tests which yield separate, reliable measures of at least rate, 

•See Organizing Schooi Reading Programs, Chapter 3. for descriptions of various 
corrective programs. 
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comprehension, and vocabulary. Then they may be assigned to 
special sections for the corrective activities. In some schools 
when the number of pupils permits, these sections are homo- 
geneously organized to contain pupils who present similar prob- 
lems. However, in many schools it has been found feasible to 
deal with a single, heterogeneous corrective group, if instruction 
is offered on a small group basis. 

The criterion of the degree of retardation is very important 
in selecting pupils for corrective programs. Most schools have 
limited staff time, space, and resources to devote to these pro- 
grams. Thus the assignment of all pupils below standard to any 
small degree is both impractical and wasteful. Several studies 
indicate that a minimum of seventh grade reading performance 
in the major skills is essential for success in junior high school, 
while ninth grade ability is probably desirable for senior high 
school. Therefore, these levels might be used for the initial se- 
lection of pupils for corrective work. Junior high school pupils 
who test below seventh grade and ior high school pupils who 
fall below the ninth in one or two major reading skills might 
constitute the first groups formed. It is assumed that these read- 
ing performances are shown to be below the levels that the 
pupils’ capacities would permit. Other pupils with less retarda- 
tion would then be accommodated in so far as facilities permitted. 

Since they are keyed to the particular difficulties of the pupils, 
corrective programs may vary considerably in their emphasis, 
techniques, and duration. Some pupils will receive training in 
reading flexibility by practice in previewing, skimming, scanning, 
rapid reading, and study-type reading. At the same time, another 
group may emphasize vocabulary development through training 
in phonics, structural and contextual analysis, syllabication, use 
of the dictionary, and the study of word parts. A third group 
may be taught to outline, summarize, take notes, distinguish 
main ideas from details, read directions, and other organizational 
and reference skills which determine the student’s comprehen- 
sion. In some cases such as rale training, a few months of in- 
struction may be sufficient to lay a foundation of skill which 
will enable the pupil to handle most secondary reading demands. 
In other cases, the degree of retardation or its persistence since 
early school years may demand longer and more individualized 
training than that available in the one or two semester corrective 
program. Such pupils may well be referred eventually to the 
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remedial program described below. However, it is apparent that 
corrective reading is not necessarily predetermined in length or 
emphasis for all its pupils. 

The diversity of the corrective program requires more flexi- 
bilily of methods and materials than does the more general 
developmental training. The teacher will, for example, make 
somewhat greater use of tests and other evaluative techniques. 
Tests of rate of reading in different fields and tmder conditions 
with varying purposes, diagnostic tests of phonic, word reoogni- 
tion and word analysis skills, measures of pupil vocabulary 
knowledge in various fields, as well as informal evaluation ex- 
ercises in study, organizational and reference skills will com- 
monly be used. In rate training, he may make use of any of a 
variety of mechanical devices for quickening perception of 
forms and words, for increasing general rate of reading, or for 
providing pacing. In comprehension, vocabulary, and other skills, 
he may use a wide variety of manuals, workbooks, films and film- 
strips, tapes, commercial kits and other aids, such as those listed 
in the appendices of this book. Thus by more careful initial 
selection of pupils, by diversifying instruction within the class, 
and greater use of simple evaluation procedures, the corrective 
program helps to overcome the major reading handicaps of most 
pupib. 

Remedied Programs.^ The major purpose of remedial pro- 
grams is to provide the degree of individualized and intensified 
training needed by pupils who function more than two years 
below capacity in most important reading abilities. These read- 
ing disability cases often present a picture of failure dating 
from early school years rather than a simple problem of inade- 
quate training for meeting current secondary school demands. 
The apparent causes of their difficulties are multiple and fre- 
quently include such factors as visual skills, unfavorable emo- 
tionalized attitudes toward reading or teachers or schooling in 
general, inadequate or inappropriate instruction in fundamental 
reading skills, disorganization in reading and study habits, in- 
tellectual and learning problems as short attention span and poor 
perception, and, finally, unhealthy or derogatory parental atti- 
tudes toward the pupil or his reading ability. 



• See Organizlnf School Reading Programs* 
remedial programs. 
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diversity and crucial nature of these contributing causes 
nwke It apparent that careful study of the individual pupil’s 
history and background is vital to treatment. As a result, re- 
i^al pro^ams differ from other types of reading improvement 
efforts m the extent and depth of diagnosis, the individualiza- 
on of ^truction, and the complexity and variety of treatment 
approaches. Such programs require not only trained reading 
specialists but also assistance from vision, medical psychiatric, 
guidance and psychological professionals. Because of the expense 
and personnel requirements, most remedial programs or reading 
climes can be spor*sored only by county or large city school 



The es^ation of success of remedial and other types of pro- 
is frequently based upon a comparison among the pupil’s 
initial reading performances, his status after training and his 
ap^nt capacity for reading achievement. Corrective and re- 
medid pupils are selected for training by this comparison, eval- 
uat^m them progress in the same fashion and released from 
treataient when their performances appear to be commensurate 
with their capacities. It is apparent that the constant use of the 
comparison makes it a very significant factor in planning reading 
improvement programs. Yet fiiere is widely varsdng practice 
^ong reading teachers and experts in estimating the capacity 
or reading achievement. Few of these specialists agree upon 
the best mewure of just how well a pupil can or should perform 
m rea^g. ^me assume that his reading should be equal to his 
mental age de^ite the fact that examination of the statistics 
for any large number of pupils wiU show that this equality is 
^Idom actually present. Many pupils who succeed academically 
do not read at a level equal to their mental age, and many read 
much better than this level but could benefit fkom corrective 
^istance. l^e mental age derived from a well-rounded intel- 
ligrace test is not an accurate predictor of reading ability for 
sue* a test includes many intellectual abilities irrelevam to 
reading. Mental age and reading grade placement need not be 
exactly equivalent and in many cases never will be equal. The 
lack of lan^ap and reading e3Q)eriences, the negative attitudes 
of the pupil, his fanuly or community and other factors may 
make the expectation of equivalence in mental age and reading 
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grade impractical. Furthermore, even if we grant that there is 
some basis for expecting equivalence of mental age and reading 
age, there is no evidence that mental age is an accurate predictor 
of pupil gains from corrective or remedial instruction. Thus, 
again mental age does not necessarily indicate the pupil’s future 
performances. 

Some reading teachers use other criteria for es timating pupil 
capacity for reading, such as age, or an average of the chrono- 
logical and mental ages. Another approach is to average chrono- 
logical age, mental age, and arithmetic age. This method assumes 
that learning in arithmetic samples intellectual processes or 
capacities not present in reading. Since both reading and arith- 
metic are highly dependent upon the processes of reasoning and 
memory, the validity of this method is dubious. Still another ap- 
proach is to estimate capacity by the pupil’s performance on a 
non-verbal intelligence test such as the performance scale of the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. Since the facets of in- 
telligence sampled by this or other non-verbal tests are not good 
predictors of reading success or capacity, this comparison may 
be greatly inaccurate. Furthermore, the belief that a retarded 
reader, who tests higher in non-verbal intelligence than in verbal, 
necessarily has a marked need for reading improvement is in- 
defensible. There is no evidence that all pup ils will or should 
develop equally in both verbal and non-verbal tasks, as this be- 
lief assumes. 

All of these approaches to predicting capacity are faulty, be- 
cause they are based on too narrow a sampling of the fundamental 
factors which, even more than verbal intelligence, determine 
ultimate pupil reading performance— cultural background and 
verbal experiences. These factors are more fully reflected by 
a measure of auditory comprehension or the level of material 
that the pupil can ordinarily comprehend when listening. 
Several commercial tests of auditory comprehension are listed 
later in this book. In general, they determine the pupil’s 
ability to answer questions on a series of graded materials and 
estimate his capacity for reading after appropriate training to 
be equal to the most difficult listening materials he can compre- 
hend adequately. Similar informal tests based on any graded 
series of content books could be constructed by the teacher. Esti- 
mates of capacity for reading growth derived in this fashion rea- 
listically sample not only basic intelligence or thinking processes 
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but also the stimulation given these by the pupil’s family, the 
community, and the school. 

It should be realized that even the measure of listening com- 
prehension will have been influenced by the pupil’s prior lan- 
guage experiences. This ability is amenable to training and, in- 
deed, is improved by remedial training. But the listening test 
does give a clearer picture of the pupil’s background in con- 
junction with other measures. 

Efforts to evaluate pupil capacities for reading improvement 
which include measures of hstening comprehension, socio- 
economic status, school goals, pupil goals, and family goals are 
decidedly preferable to intelligence tests alone. These background 
measures counteract such faulty practices as discharging pupils 
from training when their reading test scores reach their grade 
placement or their mental ages. Some of these pupils will con- 
tinue to develop beyond these levels, while others may never 
reach them. 



CHAPTER 2 



Evaluation and Testing 

HERE ARE TWO contrasting approaches to the study of sec- 



ondary pupils’ reading abilities and needs. One of these is 



the conunon practice of simply purchasing a well-known com- 
mercial reading test and using its results for grouping, diagnosis, 
planning of the reading improvement program, and judging pu- 
pil gains. This is what we refer to in the title of this chapter as 
“testing.” A second approach mi^t be termed “evaluation,” not 
because it excludes reading tests, but because its goals are much 
broader and its techniques more diverse. In this chapter, we 
hope to convince the reader of the inadequacy of a narrow test- 
ing approach to reading improvement efforts. 

Evaluation implies that teachers will be concerned with such 
questions as: the relationship between any given test and the 
objectives of the reading training; the estimalion of pupil (frowth 
by actual samples of reading tasks, as well as by tests; how to 
relate estimates of pupil capacity to training methods and their 
outcomes; the measurement of growth in less obvious areas, as 
reading interests, quality, variety and volume of reading; and 
reading behaviors in study-type as well as recreational materials. 
This approach also implies that the teacher is acutely aware of 
the limitations of reading tests in any of the ways in which they 
are commonly employed. 

Selecting Reading Teste and Other Evaluation Instruments. 
The selection of reading tests should certainly be related to the 
purposes for which they are intended. Common purposes in- 
clude: 

1. A school survey to discover the proportion of poor readers, 
to compare schools or classes and to secure an overview of 
the apparent effectiveness of the reading program 

2. Identification of the specific reading skills and content areas 
in which certain pupils are weak 




3. Diagnosis of the reasons for deficiencies by measures of 
subskills or related factors 

4. Measurement of improvement after training. 

Although it is often not recognized, many reading tests are de- 
signed to perform only one or two of these functions and are 
inappropriate for some of the others. 

Survey testing for purposes of crude grouping or classification 
of pupils, and comparison of groups or schools may be accom- 
plished by any general reading test which samples the major 
reading skills of comprehension and vocabulary. Although help- 
ful, a n’ ‘asure of rate is not essential for survey purposes since 
it is not frequently used for grouping or school comparisons. 
Among the tests listed at the end of this chapter which be 
used for survey purposes are the Calif omia, the Davis (in grades 
11-12), the Cooperative, the Gates Reading Svlrvey (in grades 
7-10), the Kelley •Greene, the Survey Section of the Diagnostic 
Reading Test Series, the STEP test, the NeUon-Denny, and the 
SRA Reading Recwrd. 

Survey testing usually is intended to identify those pupils in 
need of reading training. Naturally the standards used for such 
classification become crucial to the organization and effective- 
ness of the reading program. Identification of too many pupils 
as retarded in reading can cripple the prOjpram or even discour- 
age its initiation, as well as waste much of the instructional 
time devoted to pupils who are not in great need. For these 
reasons, it is often practical to consider pupils as retarded only 
when (1) at junior high school levels, they test two or more 
years below the average of the group of their potential level or 
(2) three or more years below at senior high school levels. It 
is assumed that this degree of retardation is not due to lack of 
intelligence, a point which may be crudely determined by com- 
parison with their performances on a non-reading intelligence 
test. This criterion is based on some evidence that lesser degrees 
of retardation are not barriers to lninitn 4 ^] academic success at 
these levels. The norm used for comparison should, of course, 
be that established by the population of the school rather *knn 
national norm, for a pupil is retarded only when he cannot keep 
up with his intellectual and cultural peers or fulfill his potential, 
not when he fails to meet some hypothetical standard. Even with 
these criteria for selection of pupils for reading training, it may 
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be necessary to delay such training for some, because of the 
limitations of staff time and other facilities. Reading improve - 
ment classes will need to be smaller than other groups, if the> 
are to supply the intensive, almost individualized instruction 
that is essential. 

In those schools, in which types of training other than re- 
medial are possible, the survey testing may also function in pupil 
classification. Corrective groups may be formed to improve one 
or two major skills such as vocabulary or rate of comprehension, 
if the survey test yields separate scores in these areas. Develop- 
mental training may be offered to the average or above average 
pupils, as identified by the survey testing. 

After groups have been tentatively formed for any of the 
^T^s of reading improvement courses, diagnostic tests will be 
used to plan the nature of the reading program. In develop- 
mental reading it is probably sufficient to follow the general 
implications of the survey test in emphasizing training in the 
major skills. This may be accomplished by putting the greatest 
stress on improving the weakest skill of the group while pro- 
viding continued practice in the others. In corrective groups, the 
pattern of training may also be based on the survey test results, 
except that more small group and individual plans may be 
needed because of the wider range of abilities and levels. In 
some cases, more detailed diagnostic tests like those used in 
remedial groups may be needed to indicate the training needed 
in subskills or lower level abilities. 

In remedial classes, there is real need for careful diagnostic 
study of the pupils’ difficulties and of the probable causes. Tests 
of vision such as the Keystone Telebinocular, the Bausch and 
Lomb Orthorater followed if necessary by a professional exami- 
nation are essential. A measure of auditory discrimination, an d 
an audiometric screening for defects in auffitory acuity are also 
desirable. These screen out the pupils whose auditory handicaps 
are likely to prevent progress in the remedial training. 

Following these screening tests, it is necessary to e3q)lore the 
pupil’s development in the subskills which underlie his success 
in the obvious major components of reading. For example, vo- 
cabulary scores in the survey test are dependent upon the pupils’ 
relative development of word attack sldlls— phonics, structural 
analysis, contextual analysis, visual perception, syllabication. 
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roots and affixes — as well as the breadth of his reading experi- 
ences and his interest in learning new words. 

Among the tests useful in diagnosis in this fashion at sec- 
ondary levels are: 

Rate— Diagnostic Reading Tests. Section m, Part I— General Rate; 
Part in— Rate in Social Studies; Part in— Rate in Science. 
Diagnostic Reading Tests. Lower Level. Booklet 2 (in gra'^os 
4-8). 

Comprehension — ^Diagnostic Reading Tests. Section II, Comprehen- 
sion — Silent and Auditory; the Iowa Tests of Educational De- 
velopment, Test 5 — Social Studies; Test 6 — ^Natural Sciences; 
and Test 7 — Literary Materials. 

Vocabulary — ^Diagnostic Reading Tests, Section I — ^Vocabulary, and 
Section IV — Word Attack Silent; Diagnostic Reading Tbsts, 
Lower I^vel, Booklet 2 (in grades 4-8) ; the Michigan Vocabu- 
lary; the Silent Reading Diagnostic Tests; the Stanford Diag- 
nostic Phonics Survey; the Durost— Center Word Mastery Test, 
the California Language Perception Tests and McCiillough 
Word-Analysis Tests. 

Early in developmental and corrective work and somewhat 
later in remedial groups, attention will be given to the pupils’ 
study skills, attitudes or motivation toward academic success, 
as well as their actual performances in work-type reading situa- 
tions. In some cases, tests of oral reading will be used to make 
detailed observations of the pupil’s word attack skills in opera- 
tion. Generally speaking, oral tests are not accurate indicators 
of the levels of reading materials that secondary pupils can deal 
with, despite teachers’ dependence upon them.^ Oral and silent 
reading tests measure different processes, yield different degrees 
of comprehension and are not directly comparable, particularly 
above the intermediate grades. Among those tests which may be 
employed in these areas are: 

Study Skills— Brown-Holtzman Survey. California Study Methods 
Survey; Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, Word-Study 
Skills: SRA Achievement Series. Test 1. Word Study SkiUs 

Oral Reading — ^Diagnostic Reading Scales; Durrell Analysis of 
Reading Difficulty; Oates-McKillop Diagnostic Test; Gilmore 
Oral; Gray’s Oral Reading; Strang Reading Diagnostic Record. 

In all types of reading improvement efforts, standardized tests 
play a role in classification, grouping, and in identifying areas of 
difficulty and pupil lacks of specific skills. With this test informa- 
tion, it then becomes essential to explore the pupil handicaps 



1 Ralph C. Preston, "The Reading Stetus of Children Classlfled by Teachers as Re- 
tarded Readers,” Eltmentary Sngtith, 30 (April 1953), pp. 335-37. 
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by other measures of their performances. Careful observation of 
the pupils’ procediu«s in a variety of reading and study 
must be made to clarify and implement the test scores. 

Other measures necessary for complete evaluation of pupil 
progress include records of the volume and variety of pupil 
reading; graphs from a group of reading exercises showing 
changes in words per minute in sustained reading, percentage of 
comprehension, or degree of success in specific word attack skills; 
actual samples of work done in content field or study-type ma- 
terials; samples of work in outlining, skimming^ scanning, note- 
taking, si^arizing and certain library skills. Performances in 
these ret^sstic tasks are hetUfr indicators of pupil growth in read- 
ing efficiency than any standardized test score. It is important 
Aat pupils be aided in self-evaluation of their own growth by 
their performances in these life-like reading tasks. In addition, 
as Hitchcock and Alfred* have suggested, the teacher will m akf> 
and record a variety of observations as part of her total evalua- 
tion. Among these are notes on the pupils’ interest in reading 
assig n ments, ability to resist distraction, preparatory steps in 
^mbling materials for study, willingness to read orally, skill 
in following written directions, interest in class work and desire 
to listen rather than read (greater among poorer readers). These 
oimrvations of attitudes and working habits are more meaning- 
ful to the teacher in planning corrective steps than mast available 
standardized test scores. 

Interpreting Tests and Other Measures. In interpreting tests 
and other evaluation instruments, there are two major problems 
^relating scores to pupil capacity for improvement and the limi- 
tations inherent in formalized tests. The first of these problems 
was discussed briefiy in the first chapter of this guide. Suffice 
it to say that great care must be taken in estimating pupils’ 
capacities for improvement or in judging their progress for these 
points are crucial to the determination of the real effectiveness 
of the improvement program.* 

While it is true that there are inherent limitations in stand- 
ardized or informal tests, many of these stem from the manner 
in which tests are used and interpreted rather than from basic 

Accurat. ..tlmata. .r 
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faults in the tests. Faulty interpretations are common among test 
administrators in 

1. Estimating gains after training 

2. M a kin g comparisons between pupils or between scores from 
different tests 

3. In over-estimating the reliability and the validity of test 
scores 

4. In accepting titles of tests at face value. 

It is common practice to employ a reading test before and 
after training to determine pupil gains in various skills. Such 
practice implies that both scores are hi^y accurate and stable 
and that any large difference between them is due to the train- 
ing. Such a practice implies that the tests measure the skills 
emph asis e d in the program in material comparable to the train- 
ing materials. Often, none of these assumptions are correct. All 
reading test scores are liable to a sizable error rather than being 
exact For example, let us say that John scores 8.8 in a certain 
reading test. The usual interpretation is that he can read ade- 
quately in eighth grade materials. Actually his true score, as 
determined by the reliability of this particular test, is most 
llhely to be somewhere between 8.5 and 9.1, which implies that 
he may be able to deal with some ninth grade reading areas. 
The test score does not reveal what types of content he can read 
at these levels nor his strengths in such major skills as rate, 
emnprehenaon or vocabulary, unless subscores in these are pro- 
vided. In many cases, the test score does not actually represent 
the pupil’s working level for he may not be able to perform at 
the test level in classroom materials, for a variety of reasons. 
Moreover, he certainly will not read equally well in all typej 
of materials at this level Furthermore, the test score does not 
accurately reflect the instructional level for classroom reading 
tasks, or the levels of materials suitable for independent reading. 

Continuing with the case of John, we may observe that he 
appears to be a poorer reader than Mary, who tests at 9.4. Since 
Marsr’s true score may be as low as 9.1, and John’s as high as 
this, the comparisoii is unjustified, for there may be no real dif- 
ference in their over-all performances. After training for six 
weeks, John retests on another form at 9.1, an apparent gain of 
three months. The usual interpretation that the program resulted 
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in a more than normal gain for John is not necessarily accurate, 
for several reasons. The amoimt of gain is well within the stand- 
ard error measurement for this test and may not reflect any 
significant change, imless there are many informal indications 
of progress in major reading tasks. Secondly, many pupils show 
a temporary, significant gain in test score in the first few months 
of esqposmre to a new program^ but no further gains in subsequent 
training. John’s gain does not prove that his improvement is 
permanent nor that it will continue, even if there are evidences 
that it is real. We have no means of deter mining these facts 
from the test score without concrete evidence in classroom 
reading tasks of changes in reading habits and practices. 

Judgments of pupil improvement as the result of a training 
program must be guided not only by attention to the prob- 
able error in measurement but also to other trends in pupil 
change. Over any considerable period of time such as several 
months or a semester, there is a distinct tendency for pupil 
scores to shift to a point closer to the normal. Scores of very 
poor readers are apt to move upward while extremely high 
scorers tend to regress. Unless these changes are greater than 
the inherent probable error they are not meaningful. Bright pu- 
pils tend to show almost immediate improvement during the 
early part of the training, and relatively little gain thereafter. 
Other pupils improve more slowly during the first third of the 
program but accelerate in learning during later periods. These 
trends raise significant questions regarding the assumption that 
learning progresses at a regular rate or at the same rate for most 
pupils. The recognition of these trends demands that jud gm ent 
of pupil improvement must be based on a variety of evaluations 
and samples of pupil work, as well as careful es tima tes of pupil 
potentials. 

There are a number of other pitfalls in interpretation of test 
scores into which many users fall. Because a test contains a num- 
ber of parts labeled as measuring a certain skill and the overall 
test is reasonably reliable, teachers assume that the subscores 
are real or valid and reliable measures. There are many tests 
of this type in which the subscores are based upon such brief or 
highly speeded performances that their validity is suspect. A 
realistic evaluation of comprehension in a particular content 
area or a literary form, or of rate of reading or vocabulary in 
this area cannot be made in a few minutes of testing. Tests of 
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detailed skills as main ideas, details, conclusions, inferences, 
interpretation, etc., intercorrelate so highly as to indicate that 
they are probably measuring the same rather than different abil- 
ities. Subtest labels do not necessarily measure what they claim 
to, even though they may be helpful in offering some clues for 
the planning of the training program. These are some of the 
reasons we have recommended above specific diagnostic tests 
for each major reading skill, rather than suggesting the use of 
the subscores from survey tests. Most of the diagnostic tests we 
have listed provide adequate samples of major and minor skills, 
free from the effect of time pressures and doubtful labeling. 

As Traxler^ has noted, there is an inherent artificiality in 
reading tests. As the reading process flows by, we dip into the 
stream to lift out minute samples from which we then describe 
the entire stream. But no aspect of silent reading can be mea- 
sured without interrupting the process, for at any moment the 
pupil is employing a variety of visual, intellectual, and reading 
skills and processes. Only by repeated samples of normal read- 
ing tasks, by observation of daily progress over a period of time 
and by evaluation of changes in pupil efficiency and variety of 
his uses of reading can we estimate pupil improvement and the 
results of our training programs. 



A Sdeeted List of Besdinr Test^ 

Broum-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes. Psychologicid 
Corporation. 304 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York. Surveys 
students’ attitudes toward study as well as study practices. For college 
freshmen. Extensive validity data offered by authors. 

Caiifomia Language Perception. Educational Developmental Corp., 200 
California Avenue, Palo Alto, California. (Mfers twelve brief tests of 
si g n i f i cant subskills in visual perception, word meaning and phonology 
and structural elements. 

California Reading Test. Caiifomia Test Bureau. Del Monte Research 
Park, Monterey, California. Junior high test for grades seven through 
nine and the advanced test for grades nine through fourteen include 
measures of vocabulary and comprehension in several content Helds. 

California Study Methods Survey. Caiifomia Test Bureau, Del Monte 
Research Park, Monterey. California. Yields separate scores in per- 
sonal adjustment, scholarly motivation, mechanics of study and 
personal organization, as well as a total score. Offers separate norms 
for high school students, all four grades combined, and for college 
juniors, in the four parts of the test and in total score. 



* Arthur E. TYaxler. “Values and Limitations of Standardised Readinf Tests/' BvaU 
aafioa of Beading, Supplementary Educational Monographs. No. M (Chicago: Unlyerslty 
of Chicago Press. 195t). pp. ill-17. 

> All tests are Intended for group administration (unless otherwise noted) by teachers. 
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Cooperative Reading Comprehension, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey. Two levels are available. Yields separate scores 
for vocabulary, speed of comprehension and level of comprehension. 
A difficult test in which the distinction between level and speed is 
dubious. 

Davie Reading Test, Psychological Corporation, 304 East 4Sth Street, 
New York 17, New York, intended for grades eleven to thirteen. Yields 
scores on level and speed of compretension in very difficult material. 

Diagnostic Reading Scales, Califomla Test Bmeau, Del Monte Research 
Park, Monterey, CaUfomla. includes measures of word recognition 
(up to 6th grade) phonics skills, oral reading, silent reading and 
auditory comprehension. For individual diagnosis of pup^ reading 
below ninth grade. 

Diagnostic Reading Tests, Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, 
Mountain Home, North Carolina. The battery of separate tests for 
grades seven to fourteen includes a survey t^; a vocabulary test: 
silent and auditory comprehmsion test: rate of reading trats in 
general rate, social studies and science: oral reading; and silent word 
attack. The battery for elementary schools Includes reading readiness 
tests and test booldets for grade one, grade two, and grades three and 
four. The higher level oral reading t^t is also usable in the first six 
grades. Survey tests for grades foiu: to eight are also available. 

Durost-Center Word Mastery Test, Harcourt, Brace and World, 757 
Third Avenue, New York 16, New York. Includes measures of general 
vocabulary of secondary school pupils (grades 9-12) and id)ility to 
use context to obtain meanings. 

Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty, Harcourt, Brace and World, New 
York. Includes measiures of silent and oral reading, listening, word 
recognition, letter recognition, visual memory of words, beginning 
and ending sounds, several spelling tests and several unstandardized 
tests. Intended for individual diagnostic use in the first six grades. 

Oates Reading Survey, Bureau of Publications, Tbachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 525 W. 120th Street, New York. Includes Measures 
of speed and accmacy, vocabulary, and level of comprehension for 
grades 3 to 10. 

Gilmore Oral Reading Test, Harcourt, Brace and World, New York. For 
observation of oral reacUng performances in the first eight grades. 
Yields grade scores in accuracy, comprehension and rate. 

Gray Oral Reading Test, Bobbs-Merrill Co., Box 558, Indianapolis 6, 
Lidlana. Oral reading passages ranging frmn first grade to adult 
levds. No quantitative measure of comprehension is offered. 

Iowa Every-PupU Tests of Basic Skills, Word-Study SkUls, Houghton 
Mifflin, 2 Park Street, Boston 7, Massachusetts. Separate scores in 
map reading, use of references, index, dictionary, and alphabelization 
as well as total score. Elementary battery for end-of-year testli^ in 
grades three through five: advanced battery for end of grades five 
through nine substitutes subtest of reading graphs, charts, and tables 
for the alphabetization section. Each of the batteries is probably too 
difficult for adequate measiurement of the lowest grade level for which 
it is offered. 

Iowa Tests of Educational Development, Science Research Associates, 
259 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. T^t 9, “Use of Sources of 
information,'' samples student’s knowledge of the content and uses of 
basic library reference tools. Yields oni^ total score in grades nine 
through twelve. 
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CHAPTER 3 



Planning for a Reading Program 

T eaching reading, contrary to past practice, is no longer 
terminated at the end of the elementary school experience. 
Without further training in reading skills, many junior and sen- 
ior high school pupils could not even begin the study of the 
normal content of a secondary education.^ The causes of this 
situation as listed by Spache^ follow: 

1. The range of individual differences present because of our 
attempt to provide universal education 

2. The effects of overcrowding and mass instruction 

3. The influence of normal variations in rates of development 
among pupils 

4. The impact of the mobility of the American family. 

Many secondary schools have become concerned about the 
reading difficulties of their pupils and are attempting to find 
solutions. The solutions will vary with each county and within 
each school, but this guide will attempt to cover some of the ways 
in which a reading program may be set up. Each school will 
want to evaluate its own program, discover its needs, and set up 
the type of program most suitable to meet these needs. 

An effective reading program for secondary schools takes into 
consideration all teachers of the school, administrators, librarian, 
and guidance staff; the needs of the pupils; and the cooperation 
of the parents. 

A good way to start a r nng program in a secondary school 
is to form a faculty committee composed of representatives of the 
various departments of the school and the adnunistrators. The 
services of a trained reading teacher are helpful, but reading on 



* Oeorge^!*Sp«"che, Toward Better Reading (Champaign, Illinois: Oarrard Publishing 
Company, 1983), pp. 
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the secondary level is the concern of the whole faculty with the 
administrator providing demonstrations and in-service tr aining . 

A good approach to reading instruction in the secondary 
schools is for every teacher in every department to handle the 
reading techniques demanded by his subject with special empha- 
sis on the particular techniques most needed to meet the needs 
of the individual students in his classes. This means that each 
junior and senior high school teacher accepts the pupil at his 
present reading level and at his own rate of learning. It would 
be essential for teachers to have access to several texts on dif- 
ferent reading levels and to be willing to use them. 

Some schools, through their faculty committee on reading, 
have set up a school-wide program in which they emphasize some 
phase of reading in the different subjects during the same day or 
days. An example of this would be to decide to teach one of the 
study formulas, SQRRR or PQRST,^ in the various subjects dur- 
ing the same day. This takes careful planning. The teachers in 
all departments would become familiar with the formula in ad- 
vance and find ways to apply it to their own particular subject 
during this same period of time. The practical use of this method 
of study throughout the same day would make it much more 
meaningful to the students and each teacher would reinforce the 
teaching of the other teachers. 

After careful planning by the faculty committee some other 
principles that might be tau^t throughout the school on par- 
ticular days are: different rates of speed for different materials, 
finding main ideas, skimming, scanning, affixes and roots, and 
vocabulary.^ In a school-wide study of afifixes and roots it would 
be interesting to use the same ones as much as possible in all 
subjects showing how they pertain to this particular subject area. 
In vocabulary something could be done to choose some words 
that are used differently in the various subjects. One of the func- 
tions of this committee is to plan the list of affixes, roots, and 
vocabulary pertinent to the various subject areas. 

If ten minutes of the period are spent on the days agreed upon 
to reinforce a reading skill in the various subject areas, the 
pupils and the teachers would become more aware of the prin- 
ciple involved than if it is presented only by the reading teacher. 



*See "Scope and Sequence Chart" on pace 63. 
« See Chapter 4. 
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This approach has been found to be most successful in several 
schools and has been reported in research. 

The use of the core program where teachers work with fewer 
students for a longer time during the day also has implications 
for the teaching of reading. When the teachers have the students 
for two or more periods in two subject areas, such as English 
and social studies, many advantages from the reading point of 
view are apparent. The teacher comes into contact “with fewer 
pupils during a day and is thus enabled to learn much more 
about their reading difiScuIties. This program often gives teachers 
more time to work \ individual pupils on their particular 
reading problems. 

Whatever plans for improving the reading ability of students 
are to be imdertaken, discussion of the plans by a committee 
of faculty members and the school administration is the best 
first step to take. 



Administrator’s Role 

Administrators are usually alarmed when indications show that 
many pupils are not reading up to their potentialities. Hus is 
especially true when the administrators are vitally concerned 
with the continued improvement of public education. 

Newton^ lists three ways in which the a dminis trator should 
take the lead: 

1. Professional Growth of Teachers 

The attitude of teachers toward a developmental program of 
reading can be strengthened by in-service training. This method 
usually awakens concern for the need of reading instruction in all 
courses offered by the school. This in-service training can be 
carried out in many ways: workshops, reading conferences, courses^ 
case studies, parent-teacher conferences, or by the help of a read- 
ing teacher in the regular classes. 

Also if members of various departments serve on a faculty com- 
mittee to plan reading Instruction throughout the school, an 
awakened Interest in reading problems aids the working out of 
suitable means to insure the continuing growth in readhig skills- 
for the students. 

2. Coordination of Staff Effort 

In secondary schools teachers can be more effective in attempt- 
ing to solve reading difficulties of pupils if they have the help of the 
school nurse, school psychologist, guidance staff, librarian, and a 



• J. Ro 7 Newton, Reading in Your School (New York: McGraw-fiUl Book Companjr,. 
Inc., 1960), pp. 307>310. 
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sometimes these criticisms may result in needed Improvement. 

Newton sajrs further that “One of the most effective ways by 
which a principal can influence the reading climate of a school 
is by his selection of new teachers.”® If teachers are hired who 
recognize the basic importance of reading in their subjects and 
are sympathetic to the idea that not all cluldren learn at the 
same rate, then reading will be given a more imp ortant part in 
the school curriculum. 



K a school decides to try a particular type of r eading pro gram ^ 
it is the administrator who has the responsibility for providing 
the materials needed for such a program. If special reading classes 
are set up for retarded readers, slow learners, or superior stu- 
dents with reading disabilities, these classes will need essential 
reading supplies. Teachers who are willing to attempt foanh^ng 
with the aid of several texts on differing reading levels, should 
be prodded vnth the necessary materials. Some special materials 
are basic requirements for certain types of reading classes. 

Some ^ools are ready to take the necessary steps to improve 
the reading ab^ties of their pupils; others are not yet fully 
aware of the difficulties with which many students are faced. 
The administrator can evaluate how fast the school, the staff] 
^d the commumty are ready to move. In a democracy our «im 
is to help all students to develop their full capabilities whether 
they are slow learners, average students, or able learners. 



Role of the Secondary School Reading Teacher 

According to Bracken‘s the secondary school reading teacher 
has four very important goals: 

1. To help teachers Improve the reading Instruction in their classes 

•Idem. p. 215. 

nJ^th D. C. 
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2. To work with seriously retarded readers in small groups and 
individually 

3 To work with administrators and curriculum people in 

SpScrthrpupils need, especially ? sugg^tmg books and 
other materials that will be interesting and helpful 

4. Tb Interpret the reading program to the public and gain the 
citizens’ support of it. 



Some reading teachers teach classes of fifteen pupils in the 
secondary school with success. These pupils may be remedial 
pupils, that is pupils who are two or more grades below their 
reading capabilities;* they may be pupils who need corrective 
reading help in a particular phase of reading; or they may be a 
mixture of both. Reading teachers may also engage in develop- 
mental reading instruction. Some teachers have found that in the 
secondary schools it is possible to teach all grade levels of 
pupils in one group and pupils with many different reading abil- 
ities. This is usually more effective if the pupils have asked for 
this help, if they have the potential to improve, and if not too 
many emotionally disturbed pupils are put into any one class. 



On the secondary level it is advisable, if possible, that the 
reading teacher have some time to devote to helping subject area 
teachers who request assistance in teaching the reading tech- 
niques in their particular fields and that he have some time to 
devote Jto individual testing of pupils with special reading prob- 



lems. 



The reading teacher can very well act as a resource person 
for the school as he is usually the one in the school who is most 
familiar with the materials available for a particular reading 
problem. 

As a member of the faculty committee concerned with plan- 
ning the reading program for the school, the reading teacher can 
be of great help in planning and implementing this program and 
acting as the liaison between the administrator and the reading 
program. 

Role of the School Librarian 

As stated in the section of this guide “Developing Reading 
Interests in Students in the Secondary Schools.” “The librarian 
is a most important member of the team which develops the 
reading interests of secondary school students.” 



• See Chapter 2. 




In addition to the services mentioned in Section VI the 1;- 
teanan can help the classroom and reading teacher by observing 
*e pupib as they work in the library, and reporting any de- 
Baencies to the teachers concerned. For example, a student 

hJo “ encyclopedia needs more 

help m note taking and outlining. 

In many schools the librarian does direct teaching A whole 

^ can be given a lesson by the librarian in the use of a new 

t of reference books or m the location of articles in publica- 
tions. 

The librarian is of great help to the reading teacher and to 
all teachers m any school system by recommending books for 
pa^culM pupik and by seeing that the library contains the books 
^t pupils need m carrying out their class assignments and for 
^reahonal readmg. A good library in the secondary school con- 

books on many reading levels and books that meet the 
diversified interests of the pupils. 

Role of Guidance and Student Personnel Staff 

g^dsDoe department func- 
hoM m developmg a reading program; testing, curriculum, sched- 

uhnft recordkeepmg, and advisement through conferences and 
reporting.^ 

Testing 

fa administering tests to pupils, the important thing is that 
both teachera and the guidance department know the reasons 
for giving the tests selected and the use which can be made of 

^“bHielS. W* dep^ent may suggest tests which 

^ r i ‘*“'*“* "“k* initial 

^estons. Of prime importance is the use of test results as a 

“efhods- Chapter 2, Evaluation and 

le^g ****“ regarding 

Curriculum 

Strang says that “The counselor often finds poor reading 
sMo^d with behavior problems, with failure in school sul> 

«»I; <• ro«' m.. v„r: b«s. 
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jects, and with dissatisfaction with school, leading to truancy 
and school leaving. As a member of curriculum and policy- 
making committees, the guidance person can suggest changes 
that will help to prevent reading problems. Guidance problems 
of many kinds, including the making of educational and voca- 
tional plans, often involve reading difficulties, and serious read- 
ing problems usually have social and emotional aspects. The 
well-qualified guidance worker should have some preparation 
in the field of reading improvement.*^^® 

Scheduling 

Curriculum provisions at the secondary level will vary all the 
way from a single heterogeneous program to a multi-level or- 
ganization of homogeneous groups. While homogeneous grouping 
may reduce the range of abilities within classes, such grouping 
does not remove the necessity of the teacher’s providing for in- 
dividual differences. 

When there is an increased emphasis upon reading ability, a 
function of the guidance department is the assignment of stu- 
dents to special courses and remedial work. With so many sec- 
ondary pupils needing additional help in reading adequately, 
it is important that pupils assigned for special work be those 
who will profit the most from this assignment. The guidance 
counselor has access to records and can hold individual confer- 
ences with pupils and parents which will enable him to suggest 
pupils for special work in the most efficient way possible. 

Scheduling is a very individual matter with each school, but 
for best results the specific needs of each pupil should be con- 
sidered as carefully as possible. 

In large schools individual scheduling of all pupils will enhmce 
the possibilities of their achieving to the maximum of ilieir 
ability. Individual scheduling would permit a student to be in 
the top section in science and social studies, the second section 
in mathematics, and the third section in English, for example. 

In smaller school systems, the individual classroom teacher 
must provide both adjusted work for the slow learner and en- 
richment for the more able learner. In scheduling pupils for read- 

10 RutTstrang and Dorothy KendaU Bracken, MaMna Better Readers (Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1967), p. 168. 
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Role of the School Psychologist 
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Many larger school systems have the services of a school psy- 
chologist who can administer an individual test to pupils. An 
individual test may not only give a measure of intelligence 
without reference to reading ability, but may also reveal much 
useful information about the pupil’s strengths and weaknesses, 
attention span, and aptitudes for learning under various condi- 
tions. 

In smaller school systems special services can often be ob- 
tained by cooperation with other members of the co mmuni ty, 
such as doctors, psychologists, and other specialists who are not 
members of the school staff. 

Because it is impossible to give individual tests to a large 
number of pupils, it is very important that every effort be made 
to refer to school psychologists and special services only pupils 
who have been carefully screened by the guidance department. 

Role of the School Nurse 

The school nurse has an important part to play in a good 
reading program. Bracken states that “In her home visits, she 
may give suggestions to parents about creating the best possible 
study conditions. She may also learn about parent-child rela- 
tions that are interfering with the student’s learning. Because 
in many cases the school nurse is familiar with the family of 
the pupils, particularly the families of pupils with severe emo- 
tional problems or of a very low socio-economic background, she 
is often in a position to give valuable information to teachers 
working with these pupils on reading problems. 

Many schools schedule vision and hearing tests once a year 
for their pupils. However, pupils entering school late in the year 
or who were absent for the tests often need to have tests given 
by the school nurse at another time. Frequently, the vision test 
used (the Snellen, for example) does not yield significant in- 
formation regarding the pupil’s reading-vision problem and 
further professional examination will be desirable. 

The school nurse also can help by recording pertinent informa- 
tion on the pupils’ health records. These records are often use- 
ful to teachers working with pupils who do not appear to be 
working up to their capacities. 



“ Ibid. 
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Role of Parents 



Parents are often very much concerned about the reading 
programs in the schools, realizing that for success in academic 
work the ability to read well is of prime importance. 

Because of this concern, administrators and teachers are often 
asked why children do not read as well now as they did when 
the parents themselves were in school. Spache tells of several 
studies that have been made which show that pupils are not 
deteriorating in basic skills. “It is true that there are some 
differences that reflect the modem goals of the reading pro- 
gram. For example, today’s pupils do not read as well orally 
nor do they excel in rote learning. But, as the current program 
intends, they do tend to be superior in thought questions in 
comprehension 2md breadth of reading experiences. These re- 
sults with elementary and secondary pupils were confirmed in 
the measiu*es of the scholastic attainments of the draftees in 
World War II, who were foimd to be much superior to the 
soldiers of World War I. Thus, studies based on literally mil- 
Aons of school children and school graduates indicate no gradual 
deterioration of the average pupil’s skills.”^* 

There are many evidences of improved reading instruction in 
the schools today. Teachers have taken special training in teach- 
ing reading to pupils on all levels of ability; teachers use a 
variety of teaching methods; and many new materials and devices 
for teaching reading are appearing constantly. 

Parents often want to help their children with their reading, 
but do not know just what they can or should do. Spache says 
that “Parents can aid and support the reading goal by providing 
appropriate reading materials or by helping their children to find 
such materials; by encouraging wide, varied reading; by sur- 
rounding children with good books; and by providing home con- 
ditions which promote the quiet and privacy necessary for 
reading.”^* 

Classroom teachers, reading teachers, and libra rians can help 
parents select appropriate books for their children. There are 
also many good books written to help parents with this problem, 
some of which are listed below; 



Better Reading (Champaign, Illinois: Garrard Publlsh- 

ing Company. 1963), p. 212 . 
i« Ibid., p. 213. 
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Fay, Leo C. What Research Says to the Teacher: Reding in the 
High School. Department of Classroom Teachers. Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1956. 



Larrick, Nancy. A Parent’s Guide to Children’s Reading. New York: 
Doubleday, 1964. 



National Education Association, Rerearch Divteion. 

Achievement of PupOs Today and Yesterday. Washington: NEA, 

1952. 



Smith, Nila B. Why Do the Schools Teach Reading m They Do? 
Washington: National School Public Rdations Association. 

Strang, Ruth. Helping Your Child Improve His Reading. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1962. Chapter vn. 

Witty, Paul A. Harry Bricker. Your Child and Radio, TV, Comics, 
and Movies. Chicago: Science Research Associates. 

Parents can also help their children to succeed in their school 
work by adopting a friendly, constructive attitude toward the 
school and the teachers. When parents criticize the school pro- 
gram and the teachers, children are often belligerent toward the 
school program also. 



In the secondary schools one of the most common ways to 
acquaint parents with the school’s reading activities is “Back to 
School Night.” Such a program gives teachers and administrators 
the opportunity to explain what is being done and to give par- 
ents a chance to ask questions. In this type of program, parents 
follow their child’s schedule and meet aU of his teachers. This 
gives each teacher a chance to explain what he plans to cover 
in his subject area, his emphasis upon reading, and what he ex- 
pects of the pupils in the class. Parents are encouraged to ask 
questions concerning the course, but are discouraged from con- 
fining the questions to their own particular child. However, an 
opportunity is given for individual conferences at a later date. 
Such a program gives parents an excellent overview of the read- 
ing training being offered to their children and the methods of 
teaching being used. 

In many schools PTA meetings are planned for panel discus- 
sions of school problems of most concern to the parents. Informed 
parents can discuss what they have learned about the reading 
program at the school at a meeting of the PTA. It is usually 
more effective to have parents — rather than teachers — commend 
the program. At the same meeting, the principal can comment 
on areas needing improvement and indicate future plans. Having 
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lay people who may originally have had misgivings and ques- 
tions concerning the reading program interpret it to an au- 
dience, can be an effective way to bring the matter to a group 
of other parents. “If the parent can re aliz e that introducing new 
material, new techniques, and new reading skills can best be 
done by the teacher while he supplies the leisure reading, much 
will have been accomplished.”^* 

Newton says “Parents need help in understanding that reading 
is comprehension, that children must want to read and must have 
uses for reading, that it goes on all the time in and outside of 
school, and that, like physical achievements, reading develops 
at different rates.”*® 



Organizing School Reading Prognu>is 

The faculty committee and the administrator will corisider 
both the immediate and the long-term improvement of reading 
in setting up a reading program for any given school. The needs 
of the particular students in their own school are, of course, their 
first consideration. 

Before the development of the jimior high school, reading in- 
struction was usually part of the seventh and eighth grade pro- 
gram. With the change to departmentalization at the junior Tiigti 
level, many teachers have considered that reading is a subject 
that has already been taught and mastered by the pupils. All 
too often the familiar term “provision for individual differences” 
is only a phrase known by junior and senior high teachers rather 
than a principle to be followed. 

A good reading program for the secondary school provides 
for the continuing development of reading skills, gives special 
help to all students in the content fields, makes provisions for 
differences in reading ability, and provides the services of a 
trained reading teacher to help with pupils needing work on a 
remedial or corrective basis. 

Reading instruction on the secondary level can be divided 
into three main tj^es with overlapping among these types. 



T yo"*" Softool (New York: McOraw-HUl Book Company, 

lXiC*i IvOU) I p* 197* 
p. 203. 
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Developmental Reading Program 

This is the first and most important phase of reading instruc- 
tion in the secondary school and will achieve maximum success 
if it involves most of the departments of the school. 

The basic provision of a developmental reading program is 
that each individual be taken at his present level and be helped 
to advance his reading skills. In other words, the develop- 
mental reading program puts into practice the consideration of 
individual differences among secondary pupils. There may be a 
spread of eight reading grade levels in a secondary classroom. 
A developmental program recognizes this fact and attempts to 
meet the needs of these pupils. 

A really dynamic developmental program will not equalize 
these reading levels, but on the contrary will tend to make a 
larger spread of reading abilities. Its aim is not to bring all pupils 
up to a certain standard, but to enable each individual to achieve 
his maximum potential. 

Other problems arise when a school attempts to have a really 
good developmental program for all pupils. Increased library 
facilities will be needed to provide more books on more reading 
levels and in all subject and interest areas. Allowing for in- 
dividual differences means textbooks available on several levels 
with teachers willing to use them. All of this, of course, means 
that the teaching process for the teacher is more difficult. It is 
always more work to secure materials at many levels of reading 
fVian to use a single textbook with one assignment for all pupils. 
However, if a reading program gives added skills to the slow, 
the average, and the gifted reader and helps to decrease school 
dropouts, there is compensation for the hard work. 

“The primary purpose of this type of program is to develop 
all pupils to their maxi mum reading use and capacity as part 
of the regular work of the secondary school. The training is in- 
tended to reinforce and extend those reading skills and appli- 
cations acquired in previous years and develop new skills and 
appreciations as they are needed to comprehend and enjoy ad- 
vanced and complex reading materials. These objectives imply 
that all pupils will be given further instruction in the basic 
glrillg of word analysis, rate, comprehension, and vocabulary, as 
well as advanced training in the application of reading in the 
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content fields, guidance in free reading, critical reading, reading- 
study techniques, organization and reference skills.”^® 

The objectives of such a program are: 

A. To strengthen and enhance in each individual the basic 
readmg skills previously acquired 

B. To develop and maintain a balance of new skills and an- 

preciations ^ 

to experiences which 
vnU lead to wholesome attitudes toward people and more 
effective livmg 

D. To form a permanent reading habit based on a love of 
readmg 

E. To develop good standards of judgment in selecting and 
evaluating reading materials 

F. To develop good techniques for meeting reading tasks in 
all content areas. 

Even m classes that are grouped as homogeneously as possible 
^ovismn IS needed for providing different reading experiences 
for individual members. No group is truly homogeneous as to 
readmg skills tmd mterests. Teaching each pupU as an individual 
according to his own special needs and capabilities is an ideal 
towarf whmh ^teachers in aU subjects in the secondary schools 
shoidd ^ire. When such an ideal is reached the non-reading 
pupil win not present nearly so difficult a problem as he will 

Zfom “ “ « I®™’ to which he cannot 

A good developmental reading program not only makes the 

worl'w"!”"® “^»^ble and able to adjust to his school 
work, but also provides for the advanced reading skills of the 

M up to their potential 

abihtj^ Many read at their own grade level, but have the ability 

to Had » the gifted are given duU books 

to read, boofa sui^ for the class level, and are forced to mark 

“P- *®y '“■•ed and lose 

mterest m reading and classwork. 

^•See Chapter 1, 

CoumrS Florida. Sarasota 
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A good developmental reading program for any particular 
secondary school is best insured by a school-wide or all-faculty 
attack on the problem. On page 20 the advantages and duties of 
a reading committee in the secondary school were discussed. The 
school stalf should define the general and specific goals of the 
entire progr-im, including skills to be stressed in each content 
field for maximum success. 

Most developmental reading programs will include instruction 
in improvement of rate, comprehension, and vocabulary. Further 
activities center around techniques of reading aloud, reading in 
the content areas, study techniques, and reference skills. 

Time provided for a program may vary considerably. Some 
schools may offer a five week program, some an entire year. 

Some suggested plans are the following: 

Television instruction. This allows a large group to receive 
instruction of a uniform nature. Oral instruction should be simple 
and brief. The medium allows a more expanded, more creative, 
use of audio-sensory devices than if often possible in the normal 
classroom. Planning is extremely important and the studio 
iieacher is allowed more planning time than others. Specific 
objectives are important. Televised instruction should be limited 
to 15-20 minutes with the auditorium teacher providing a follow- 
up on the television instruction. One negative element in tele- 
vision reading is the difiiculty in making on the spot adjustments 
and the almost impossible task of provision of individualized 
instruction. 

Vocabulary development, word analysis skills, reference skills, 
and certain phases of comprehension such as reading for the 
main idea or details and reading to follow directions appear to 
be well suited for the television medium. 

Reading laboratory. The reading laboratory provides the op- 
portunity for individualized learning. The reading program is 
open to all and pupils apply through their completion of a 
formal application. Some plans provide for a student spending 
a period or several in the program each week. He can leave his 
regular classroom or study hall to attend this special reading 
session. Some schools, experimenting with extended school days, 
provide classes without formal credit during an early bird period 
in the morning or at a time after the completion of the school 
day. 




After a laboratory session of several months or more, pupils 
may return one or two times a week for the remainder of the 
year in supervised reading, applying and reinforcing learnings. 

Desirable equipment in a laboratory includes pacers and other 
rate devices, booths, earphones, other listening devices, books, 
and many types of reading materials. 

Curriculum-wide program. To begin this kind of program, a 
faculty must first appreciate the role of reading as a basic part 
of the entire curriculum. In its initiation, there can be an inten- 
sive analysis of reading problems and levels. This may take an 
entire school year. During the following year, an all- school read- 
ing committee may be appointed for each department and the 
group meets at scheduled times during the year. A summer 
workshop for each department representative may be scheduled 
for further more specific planning. As an outgrowth of this 
summer workshop, each department representative may compile 
a course of study tailored to the unique reading needs of his 
department. 

Full time teacher-consultant. In this plan, teachers of English 
are relieved of formal teaching responsibility for six weeks or 
more as a school reading consultant teaches the class a planned 
unit. After the completion of the unit, the regular teacher may 
carry on with the reinforcement of skills introduced by the con- 
sultant. 

This program depends upon a strong degree of cooperation 
between the language arts teacher and the reading consultant. 

Mechanized projects. This kind of program depends primarily 
on mechanical devices such as pacers and accelerators, as well 
as reading films. Two or three days of the week are devoted to 
the machines for rate training and others are speri with word 
analysis, study skills, and comprehension techniques. 

Reading in the Content Fields 

Spache describes the approach to teaching reading in the con- 
tent fields used by teachers in the high schools of Norfolk, 
Virginia. “Following a series of all faculty meetings, a sequence 
in teaching the various desired skills was agreed upon. Steps and 
materials were planned for the training in the different content 
areas. For each subsequent two-week period, every teacher in a 
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content area gave ten minutes of each class period to emphasis 
upon a certain reading skill. All teachers stressed the same skill 
during this period. Since most pupils attended five content 
classes per day, they thus received the equivalent of one class 
period of training in reading each day. 

“The major skills stressed were vocabulary, rate and compre- 
hension, the minor skills were main ideas, details and apprecia- 
tion. Each of these was emphasized in the manner described 
earlier for a two-week period. The cycle of six topics was re- 
peated four times during the entire school year. Departmental 
and all-faculty meetings provided the opportunity for the review 
of effective procedures and the exchange of teacher reactions to 
the program. As measured by standardized tests, the results in- 
dicated significantly greater than normal growth in general read- 
ing abilities. In addition, growth in applied reading in the vari- 
ous fields was apparent to the staff.”^^ 

Bamman in discussing the teaching of reading in the content 
fields says that “Some teachers of the so-called academic subjects 
are inclined to think that only in their fields is it necessary for 
students to carry on an extensive reading program. Other teach- 
ers of the more technical subjects, or of subjects requiring a 
great deal of computation or manipulation of a mechanical 
nature, tend to feel that they have little or no responsibility for 
guiding their students’ reading, since reading seems to be rela- 
tively unimportant in these technical subjects. Actually the 
students’ reading is important to learning in all subjects in the 
ciu*riculum. It is obviously crucial in the social sciences and 
literature; but physics, chemistry, home economics, alg ebra, vo- 
cational agriculture, and others require thoughtful reading too. 
In order to understand the principles of electricity, students must 
read. Reading recipes and directions on dress patterns in home 
economics, reading specification sheets for building a desk or 
table in industrial arts, and reading problems and theorems in 
algebra and geometry call for genuine skill in word recognition, 
word meanings, comprehension, and critical thinking. The stu- 
dents’ general competency in any of these subjects is dependent 
on their abihty to read efiiciently.”^* 



i*OMrge ». Spacbe, Toward Better heading (Ch»mpftlgn, Illinois: Qnrrnrd Publish- 
Inc Compnny, 1963), p. 212. 

Henry A. Bnmmnn, Ursuln Hocnn. nnd Cbnrles E. Oreene, Reading Instruction in 
the Secondary Schools (New York: Dnvld McKny Compnny, Inc., 1961), p. 44. 



Umans says, “One of tlie most di£5cult tasks is to help subject- 
matter teachers see the necessity of teaching skills directly re- 
lated to the reading of the particular subject. Somehow, the 
feeling persists that reading is always taught ‘elsewhere’ and ‘at 
another time.’ 



Among the foundational reading skills for success in the con- 
tent areas that content teachers can and must help develop are: 

1. Previewing — ^An organized rapid coverage of materials. In 
practice, it may include reading some or all of the following, 
before deciding how or whether to read the entire piece: 
title, headings and subheadings, summary and introductory 
statements, and graphic materials. When previewing ma- 
terials assigned for study or some other purpose, the student 
should write down the significant questions that he thinks 
will be answered by the complete reading. 

2. Skinuning-— previewing plus the reading of some of each 
major paragraph, such as the opening and closing sentences. 
Skimming in content materials is not a casual glancing over 
the pages, but an organized procedure for identifying most 
of the main points by reading as mudi as necessary for this 
purpose in each paragraph or section. 

3. Scanning— involves a zigzagging through printed materials 
to identify specific information, without reading the entire 
page. It is used in reading an index, directory, dictionary, 
and in finding a name, date, or other specific fact embedded 
in a page. Scanning is not random looking but purposeful 
searching which demands that (1) the student knows clearly 
what is sought; (2) anticipates the form in which it will 
appear, as a number or phrase; and (3) scans rapidly ex- 
pecting the fact sought to stand out from the page; and (4) 
verifies it by reading the sentence in which it is found. 

4. Reading Graphic Materials — Content field teachers cannot 
assume that most pupils can read and interpret the graphic, 
tabular, cartographic, and other illustrative materials char- 
acteristic of a content area. Common types must be reviewed 
and students given direct instruction in rapid, effective 
reading of these aids, in isolation and in related textual 
material. 



*0 Shelley Umans, Neto Trend* in Reading tnatruction (New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1963), p. 7. 
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5. Organizing and Reporting — Study in secondary content 
areas demands a variety of organized skills: notetaking, 
summarizing, outlining, writing reports, collating library 
resources, and the like. Often secondary pup ils have had 
little formal instruction in these and their performances 
reflect only trial and error learning. If secondary content 
teachers expect pupils to learn efficiently, they must instruct 
students in these skills, as the skills operate in the area 
familiar to each teacher. 

6. Special Vocabularies— Each area has its own special vo- 
cabulary and collection of symbols, formulas, and concepts. 
Most secondary content teachers recognize this problem 
and make special efforts to insure pupil learning. Additional 
steps, such as recommending a personal card file of technical 
terms and formulas, emphasizing common word roots in 
related terms, and suggesting mnemonic devices for remem- 
bering complicated operations or groups of facts are helpful. 

7. Extensive Reading— Pupils need planned introduction to 
the reading matter of each field, as bulletins, magazines, 
research repo^, reference books, and popularized materials. 
Clubs, bulletin boards, committee work, special interest 
groups, and a variety of reading assignments will promote 
this essential experience. 

8. Studying High School Subjects— Teachers who investigate 
students’ study methods are often appalled by their fi^><^^wgc! 
Studying, for many secondary pupih^, is characterized by 
lack of plan, disorder, poor study conditions, and ineffectual 
methods. This situation can be improved by incorporating 
study hints into the daily classroom work and homework. 
If assignments are clearly described in terms of their pur- 
poses, the manner in which the learning will be assessed, 
and the effective ways in which they may be fulfilled, 
students wiU show marked improvement in academic per- 
formances. Among the significant types of directed practice 
often recommended is training in a systematic method of 
study that capitalizes on the basic reading skills described 
above. One such system is: 

P— ^view the material by reading title, headings, open- 
ings and closings of paragraphs, and introductory or 
summary paragraphs. 
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Q — Write down several questions which you wish to an- 
swer, or those that you think will be answered by the 
selection. 

R— Read, keeping yciur questions in mind. 

S — Summarize the answers you find by brief notes or an 
outline, as you find them while reading. 

T—Test yourself on the material by attempting to answer 
the questions you proposed, without help from the se- 
lection or yoiLr notes. 

Students will not readily adopt this system in toto without 
teacher demonstration of the values of each step. Extended class- 
room practice in previewing different types of materials, in 
formul a ti ng intelligent questions, and in s ummarising notes in 
outline form are essential for pupil acceptance. Using the system 
in class to study textbooks, in doing experiments, in preparing 
reports, studying for tests, handling resource materials help to 
habituate the pupils. 

Secondary teachers will note that none of the general sugges- 
tions offered above or the more specific ones mentioned later 
require great teacher skill or knowledge in teaching reading. 
All are simply practices in handling content field materials more 
®®®®ftvely, that teachers are familiar with, used in their own 
school work, and now are transmitting to their students. Train- 
ing in these practices need not detract from the time spent in 
learning content, for they are integral parts of the learning 
process. If, as we have suggested, these hints, suggestions, and 
practices arc incorporated into classroom work, assignments and 
homewoxk, most pupils will respond with superior learning, 
better grades, and greater interest in the content. 



Reading in Mathematics 

Ihe general suggestions #’s 1, 3, 4, and 6 given above are 
particularly significant to this field. In addition, pupils will need 
special training in methods of problem solving and, perhaps, 
some guidance in study techniques appropriate to mathematics, 
itM suggested above in #8. We do not recommend a formal series 
of such questions as “What is given?,” “What is to be found?,” 
efe., for the research indicates that this type of stereotyped ap- 
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proach to problem solving cannot be successfully superimposed 
on the thinking of many pupils. Even when trained extensively 
in these steps, most students do not adopt and use them. Fur- 
thermore, some research indicates that abihty to answer most 
of these questions has little relationship to success in actual 
solutions.^^ In contrast, we recommend that pupils he trained in 
the following: 



steps In PFOblem Solvinp 

1. Previewing the problem by a quick, complete reading to identify 
its general nature or type. w laeuuiy 

problem, in a sequence which follows the 
st^^ need^, rather than the printed order. The essential and 
m^g^ntial facts and relationships are identified in this second 



3. Tryh« to ^uaUze or restate the problem during or after the 
sec^d rea^g. This may involve an actual drawing or a men ta l 
review of the proposed steps to solution. 



4. 



I^gini^g the computations, being certain to recLeck the figures 
given by reading them in the problem, in order to be sure 
accuracy in copying them. 



as 

of 



To insure pupil adoption of this organized approa ch, it will be 
necessary to practice the steps separately and collectively fre- 
quently in the classroom under the direction of the teacher. 
Solving problems without numbers, practicing reading and dis- 
cussing problems without actual solution and demonstrating the 
v^dity of this system in direct comparison with pupils’ own 
trial and error methods will be most appropriate. 



Reading in Science 

All eight of the foundational skills for content reading de- 
scribed above operate in the field of science. In addition, many 
authorities recommend training in problem solving similar to 
that offered in the section above on reading in mathematics. 

major reading problems that manifest themselves in read- 
ing in science are: comprehension of main ideas, concepts, and 
relationships, mappropiiate rate, difficulties in remembering de- 
tails, poor handling of directions and of problem solving, and 
deficiencies in vocabulary. Training in indirective and deductive 
reasoning, as in handling relationships of cause and effect, ap- 



-^ Robert L. Burch* An Evo,iUution of Anolytic Ttstin 
Doctoral dfsscrtation* Duke University, 1949. 
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plication of generalizations, formulation of principles, malcing 
inf erei ices and forming conclusions, has been found very effective 
when toxtual materials, problems and experiments serve as illus- 
trative materials. It has been shown that these reasoning abilities 
can be improved by direct teaching in realistic science materials, 
and that such training will result in improved comprehension. 
Other approaches to comprehension include controlling speed 
of reading to insure command of details and introducing the 
student to more systematic study and note taking practices, as 
those outlined above in the eighth general suggestion. Clarifying 
the exact purposes for assignments and the nature of the assess- 
ment to follow, plus specific hints regarding ways of doing the 
assignment significantly influence comprehension. 

Practice in problem solving and reading directions, as sug- 
gested earher in this section, during classroom work are also 
effective in combatting these problems in science reading. Vo- 
cabulary deficiencies may be attacked by some of the steps out- 
lined above, and by promoting better background by extensive 
reading. All the materials needed for this corrective work in 
science reading are available within the usual classroom equip- 
ment, provided that a reasonable range of reading levels are 
represented in the materials. In addition, special training devices 
and kits are listed in the appendix. 



Reading in Social Science 

All eight of the basic reading skills discussed earlier in this 
section function in the social sciences. The discussion above of 
training in reading graphic materials, organizing and reporting, 
extensive reading and studying hi^ school subjects are of par- 
ticular relevance and should be reviewed. In addition, special 
training in recognizing such relationships as cause effect, 
inferences, space, and time concepts, reading critically, and prob- 
lem solving is essential. Most of these skills may be improved 
by classroom practice in the normal variety of teaching materials. 
Additional help is available by some of the devices and kits 
listed in the Appendix. 

Critical, intelligent reading is much to be desired in the stu- 
dent of social sciences. Unfortunately, it does not necessarily 
accompany good general reading ability, or increasing age, or 
maturity, or even intelligence. Like other subtle reading skills. 
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it is produced only by direct and sustained training. Critical 
reading involves an interplay between the reader and the ma- 
terials which results in understandings and reactions which may 
differ markedly from those intended by the author. It is impor- 
tant, first, for the reader to be able to comprehend precisely 
what is being said. But then, the reader begins to employ such 
evaluative techniques as: examining the sources for reliability, 
recency, accuracy; identifying the writer’s obvious and his hid- 
den purposes and viewpoints and assumptions; distinguishing 
between what is factual or opinionated. Secondly, the reader 
examines the author’s inferences, and those he intends the reader 
to make, as well as those implied by his tone and choice of 
words or style. Finally, the reader will react to the author’s use 
of propaganda devices to influence his thinking. Pupils will need 
to be trained in recognizing such artifices as: appeals to personal 
or social needs; appeals to prejudice; non-sequitur arguments; 
false dilemmas; outright lies; irony and satire; and the use of 
repetitive slogans or emotionally-toned language to influence the 
reader’s emotions. Many classroom experiments show that these 
aspects of critical reading can be improved with ordinary class- 
room materials in training periods extending over at least one 
semester. 

Classroom activities to promote critical reading may include: 

1. Comparing several newspaper accounts of the same event 
for accuracy, omissions 

2. Comparing newspaper versions with those offered by radio 
and television news commentators 

3. Exploring several of the writings of an author (for example, 
Charles Dickens) to discuss his interests, viewpoints, and 
feelings. 

4. Comparing several types of presentation on the same topic 
as a newspaper or magazine article, editorial, television 
documentary, for style, accuracy, and viewpoint. 

5. Doing exercises in listing the facts and opinions offered in 
a selection, and discussing ways in which these may be 
distinguished. 

6. Exploring the future outcomes if the reader were to follow 
the author’s thinking to the ultimate outcomes. 
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7. Comparing the claims in advertisements for competing 
products, in terms of choice of words, fact vs. opinion, ap- 
peals to the reader. 

8. Comparing pupil interpretations of the author’s facts in 
provocative or emotional materials. 



Reading in English 

In all probability, more attention is given to readinr* skills in 
the course of the normal English program than in any other 
secondary field. The vocabulary of literature, composition and 
grammar is emphasized; skills necessary for special reading aids, 
as the dictionary, library, and other resources are stressed; the 
development of reading experiences, interests, and tastes is pur- 
sued and the forms and functions of types of literature are 
taught. Word study and word-attack skills such as syllabication, 
use of the context, and word structure are also an integral part 
of the English program. Literature is explored both widely and 
deeply for its personal, developmental dimension as well as its 
humanistic and social aspects. 

Because of this emphasis upon reading skills and abilities, 
some secondary teachers and administrators are inclined to leave 
the teaching of all reading to the English department. As we 
have tried to imply in describing the reading skills demanded 
by various other fields, this attitude is imsound. The English 
department is neither trained nor equipped to direct the de- 
velopment in the special vocabularies and skills of other content 
areas. If secondary pupils are to develop the ability to deal with 
the materials on that level, it will only be as the result of a 
school-wide effort by all teachers concerned. 

It is unnecessary to repeat here the suggestions of the state 
English guide22 regarding approaches to the literature or reading 
program in secondary English. These suggestions outline the 
dimensions of the literature program, its organization and the 
role of individual reading. A developmental reading program for 
the promotion of the basic skills of rate, vocabulary, and com- 
prehension, as it might operate within the English program, is 
also described in some detail. 
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There is some evidence that some of the goals of the literature 
program are not readily achieved. Permanent reading interests 
and tastes are not widely established among graduates of our 
secondary schools, and reading plays a diminishing role in the 
lives of young people. These trends are evidenced in the studies 
of the low rank of reading among pupil interests during second- 
ary years, the tendency toward disuse of public library facilities 
among high school and college graduates, and the lack of breadth 
of reading among the adult population. 

Reading interests probably arise both because of social rein- 
forcement or pressures and from a variety of internal drives or 
needs. Our literatime reading programs are inclined to emphasize 
mainly the rewarding of students for doing the proper reading, 
rather than adapting the content and approach to such pupil 
needs as the searching for a personal philosophy oi’ emotional 
independence, for reassurance of normality, and solutions to 
problems of family and social adjustment. As Niles and Early 
point out,23 students will read if given reasons to read (or helped 
to identify their own reasons), time for reading, and guidance 
in their choices. If it is organized with flexibility and with ade- 
quate recognition and support of the individual’s reasons for 
reading, the English literature program can make a most signifi- 
cant contribution to life-long habits and tastes in personal read- 
ing. 



Reading in Industrial Arts and Home Economics 

The general suggestions #’s 3, 4, 6, and 8 given earlier in this 
section are particularly relevant to these fields. Special vocabu- 
laries must be learned to help the student identify the tools, 
utensils, processes, common abbreviations, and s 3 ntnbols used 
in these areas. Training in scanning, in careful reading of direc- 
tions and of problems is essential. Teachers of industrial arts 
and home economics will want to review the discussion of prob- 
lem solving approaches given above in the section on reading in 
mathematics. The reading of a wide variety of graphic aids, 
illustrations, sketches, blueprints, working drawings, and the like 
are demanded in industrial arts. To these, homemaking adds the 
reading of recipes, statements and invoices, charts, graphs, and 
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patterns as well as critical reading of many materials addressed 
to the consumer. All of these represent specific reading 
peculiar to the content which must be practiced and perfected 
in directed classroom and homework activities. As in other con- 
tent areas, teachers will need to develop a classroom library of 
resources and references varying widely in their levels of reading 
difficulty. Both of these fields require intensive and extensive 
rea^g, for which pupils will need planned training and oppor- 
timity in the classroom, laboratory, and shop. 

Reading in Business Education and Other Content Areas 

The general suggestions given earlier in this section are of 
value for teachers of business education, art, music, and other 
content areas. Each field has its special vocabulary, its own types 
of reading materials, its unique variety of reference and resource 
tools, and its peculiar degree of emphasis upon such basic skills 
as organizing and reporting, studying content, and adapting rates 
to purposes. Teachers in these other areas will profit from read- 
ing ffie su^estions offered for the development of foimdational 
reading skills, as well as the specific details given in certain of 
the related or similar content areas. 

Conclusion. A developmental reading program for secondary 
schools is designed to provide a sequential program of instruction 
for all students of grades seven through twelve in all content 
areas of the curriculum. It recognizes that high school students 
need continued practice in applying already taught skills to their 
more dfficult and complex assignments and, in addition, need 
instruction in high-level skills in interpretation and critical 
thinking. 

Such a program is best planned by a committee representing 
the whole faculty of a school and should be evaluated frequently. 
This evaluation can be carried on by a team that includes the 
reading committee, the administrators, students, and parents. 

Corrective Reading Program 

“Corrwtive reading programs ... are intended to assist a 
student in overcoming a marked retardation in one or two major 
reading skills.”^* The corrective program is planned to give help 

See Chapter 1. 
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in reading areas in which individuals and groups have shown 
weakness on a reading test or in class work. 

Who should take corrective reading? “Several studies indicate 
that a minimum of seventh grade reading performance in the 
major skills is essential for success in junior liigh school, while 
ninth grade ability is probably desirable for senior high school. 
Therefore, these levels might be used for the initial selection of 
pupils for corrective work. ... It is assumed that these reading 
performances are shown to be below the levels that the pupils’ 
capacities will permit.”^® 

Some schools are giving work in corrective reading, including 
study skills, to all seventh graders entering the junior high 
school and to all tenth graders entering the senior high school. 
Usually the seventh graders and the tenth graders are given 
reading tests in the fall so that reading disabilities may be de- 
tected. Often a second test is given in the spring to determine 
what progress has been made. 

Such a course in corrective reading in the junior and senior 
high schools mi^t include any or all of the following areas: 
Study skills, including reading in the content areas; vocabulary; 
outlining; dictionary usage; using different rates of speed to read 
different types of materials; vocabulary study; word anal ysis, 
including phonics; skimming; scanning; distinguishing main 
ideas; critical reading; locational skills; note taking; and guided 
free reading. In the senior high school corrective programs may 
be set up for two different groups of students: those who plan 
to go to work after high school and those who plan to enter 
college the next year. For the terminal students a corrective pro- 
gram would stress the types of reading skills that will be needed 
for success in their jobs. For the college-bound students a cor- 
rective program may include note taking from different subject 
areas and may emphasize the organizing of ideas from several 
sources in preparing term papers. 

If corrective reading is given to seventh graders in the junior 
hi^ school and to tenth graders in the senior high school, 
then special classes might be set up for students from the other 
grades who have still shown a deficiency in a specific reading 
skill. It seems advisable to include in the special corrective read- 
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ing classes first those students who are wor king belov/ their 
capacities and then to include others if there is room for them. 

Newton says that “If one cf the better methods for providing 
instruction m corrective reading has been used in the seventh 
grade, and if it was designed to take every seventh grader at bis 
own reading level, it is common administrative practice to con- 
tinue instruction in ei^th and ninth grades for reading-disability 
cases who have not yet reached their indicated capacity. The 
developmental reading program should provide for reading 
growth in all subjects for other students.”*® 

This same thing would be tru t for eleventh and twelfth graders 

if the instruction is given to all tenth graders in the senior high 
school. 

There are many plans by which a corrective program may be 
organized and these same plans may be used in organizing de- 
velopmental reading programs in some schools. 

Plans: 

1. Corrective reading, os mentioned above, in the junior high 
school for all seventh graders and in the senior high school 
for all tenth graders. 

A corrective reading program is being given to all seventh 
graders at Sarasota Junior High School, Sarasota, Florida, 
for nine weeks during the first semester. Pupils are given a 
reading test and instruction is aimed at improving general 
reading ability and study skills. 

A corrective reading program for tenth grade pupils is 
being given at Ocala High School, Ocala, Florida. AU pupils 
are given reading tests and emphasis in the course is upon 
fundamental skills of rate, vocabulary, a^d comprehension. 
In this program pupils are grouped homogeneously into 
three sections with changes made at the end of each six 
weeks whenever it seems advisable. 

2. Reading home *room 

Some schools have lengthened the home room period to 
enable the home room teacher to give reading helps to the 

Mcoraw-Hnx Book Company. 
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students. The advantage of this method is that it reaches all 
of the students. The disadvantages are that not all teachers 
are interested in teaching reading skills nor consider them- 
selves qualified for the work. Also this method requires 
providing materials to all home room teachers on a wide 
scale. 

3. Enrichment units 

In some junior high schools in Pinellas and Broward 
counties pupils are given instruction in reading skills on a 
wheel plan. In most cases this plan is at present for seventh 
graders, but might be expanded to take in eighth graders 
also if the school desired to do so. Under such a plan 
seventh graders might have twelve weeks of reading in- 
struction under the supervision of a reading teacher, twelve 
weeks of general music, and twelve weeks of art during 
one class period each week. 

4. Special English pefriod 

Some schools have placed students having reading diffi- 
culties in special sections of Elnglish. The advantage of this 
method is that no additional staff members are needed. 

In such a program English grammar would not be 
stressed, but the emphasis would be on reading skills at the 
necessary level to meet the needs of the individual pupils. 

The disadvantage of this scheduling is that when the 
teaching of reading skills is assigned to the English teacher, 
all too often teachers in other departments believe that they 
have no further responsibility to teach the skills needed in 
their own areas. The Elnglish teacher cannot teach the 
study-type reading necessary in all the content fields as well 
as the regular subject matter teacher can. 

5. Double language arts period 

Some schools schedule language arts for two periods with 
one period being devoted to reading aiid study skills. This 
method is preferable to attempting the job in a one period 
class. However, few Elnglish teachers have had the necessary 
preparation to teach the reading skills; and, moreover, this 
approach tends to identify reading-skill teaching with the 
English-language arts teachers alone and to imply that 
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other subject matter teachers have no responsibility in the 
matter. 

6 . Coreprogram 

When a teacher has a class for two or three periods a day, 
it is possible to devote some of this teaching time to the 
reading skills. Usually the teacher covers two subjects, the 
English and social studies combination being a common one. 
K Ae teacher is trained in the teaching of reading skills, it 
is possible to teach the skills needed for good reading* in 
literature and social studies. ® 

Since the teacher has fewer pupils to meet during the 
<wy under this plan, it is possible to be more f amiliar with 
toe reading abilities and disabilities of these pupils and to 

devote more time to individuals who need special help in 
reading. 

7 . Individual work with a reading teacher 

If toe personnel is available, an English teacher trained 
to teach reading or a reading teacher may be scheduled to 
give individual help to selected students. However, many 
secondary schools do not have toe personnel to make such 
a plan practicable. 

8 . Special reading class 

As mentioned above, some schools schedule classes of 
fifteen pupils to a trained reading teacher. If the pupils 
placed in these classes are pupils who need help in one or 
more phases of reading, but are not remedial cases, a great 
deal can be accomplished in a semester or even in a shorter 
period of time. 

It is assumed that these pupils are ones who are not al- 
ready working up to their capacities, but who need help 
in overcoming particular reading disabilities. For example, 
many excellent students read much too slowly to get their 
reading done in a reasonable amount of time. Much can be 
done to help them increase their speed of reading if they 
have normal vision and really want the help. 

9 . Summer programs 

Many schools are offering helps in reading to students 
who wish them during the summer. Much can be accom- 
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plished in a summer program if the teacher is well trained, 
the students elect the course, and the reading problems arc 
of a corrective nature. 

Newton^'^ lists six considerations to be decided before 
setting up a summer reading program: 

a. How is the program to be financed? 

b. Are trained teachers (including the school’s reading 
specialist) available? 

c. Can the program be coordinated with existing work in 
reading? 

d. Are materials fresh and new to children without steal- 
ing from those to be used later? 

e. Will the necessary cumulative records be available? 

f. Can the numbers involved be kept small enough to 
permit effective instruction? 

He believes that the better types of summer courses 
offered by the schools have the following characteristics. 
“They are limited in enrollment, often admitting students 
on the recommendations of previous teachers. When the 
numbers are kept small and the instruction is provided by 
competent reading teachers having access to school records, 
much can be accomplished. Sometimes boys and girls report 
only at stated hours and are dismissed when the instruction 
period is over. This organization of the summer reading 
program resembles the clinic or reading laboratory for work 
in reading.”-® 

Viox^® describes the setting up of a summer program for 
a junior high school in Kenmore, New York. In this case 
the pupils were carefully screened to be sure that those 
chosen were those who could profit most from the six 
weeks’ program. 



” Ibid., p. 244. 

p. 242. 

»Ruth O. vioz, ^'Setting Up ft Junior High School Summer Reftdlng improvement 
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She states that the pupils chosen must: 

a. Have a positive attitude toward reading 

AIH) 

b. Be willing to attend 

AND 

c. Be emotionally stable 

AND 

d. Show a spirit of cooperation and ability to work well 
in a group (approximately 15 pupils) 

AND 

free from serious health problems which would 
preclude successful participation in this program. 

In addition, the pupil’s home and family had to be willing 
to ccwperate in providing transportation, seeing that the 
pupil’s attendance was regular and punctual, and avoid 
undue nr#»ssuiies on the child. 

In Florida, summer i.eading programs were started on a 
large scale during the summer of 1961 and have increased 
each year since in numbers of coimties involved and in 
numbers of pupils attending the classes. While participation 
in the elementary level programs approached 2S,(M)0 in the 
summer of 1963, parti::‘ipation in secondary level progr ams 
is just beginning to shew definite signs of growth. 

Two kinds of reading programs are offered during the 
summer: remedial and enrichment or developmental pro- 
gra^. In the summer of 1963 the numbers of jumor and 
senior high school pupils participating in the programs were 
as follows: 

REMEDIAL 
PROGRAMS 

Junior High School Pupils 1,751 

Senior High School Pupils 129 

1,880 

Eighteen counties in Florida had junior high remedial pro- 
grams, and eight counties had senior high remedial 
programs; fourteen counties had junior high enrichment 
programs, and nine had senior high enrichment programs. 



ENRICHMENT 

PROGRAMS 

860 

653 



1,513 
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The state requirements for remedial classes specify that 
not more than 15 pupils be assigned to a class and not more 
than 30 pupils be assigned to any one remedial reading 
teacher for a daily load. There are no specific state require- 
ments pertaining to class size and teacher load for the 
enrichment or developmental programs. When remedial 
reading instruction is offered in the summer program, par- 
ticipation is to be voluntary. 

It is hoped that more counties will avail themselves of 
ASIS (Administrative and Special Instructional Services) 
units to provide remedial reading for secondary pupils dur- 
ing the siunmer. These units are available provided no more 
'han 35% of a county’s total allocation of ASIS units for the 
period beyond ten months are used for teachers of remedial 
reading and for teachers of academic subjects for credit. 
Should a coimty desire to use the full 35% of its summer 
allocation of ASIS units for remedial reading, it may do so. 

Wherever possible it is advisable to provide reading help 
during the summer for secondary pupils as many pupils 
have very full schedules during the regular school year 
and are not able to fit work in special reading classes into 
their programs. 

Conclusion. It is a >od plan to give students entering junior 
high school and those entering senior high school corrective 
reading to improve their skills in the specific areas in which 
they are deficient and to reinforce study skills. If possible, the 
corrective reading help begun in the elementary schools should 
be reinstated in the junior high school rather than in the senior 
high school because less frustration is met w'hen the work is 
started early. Also the sooner help is given the students, the 
more they are able to use it in their class work. 

Corrective help is still essential in the senior hi^ school 
because the pupils are encountering the demand for different 
types of reading skills in different subject matter. The senior 
high schools also often have transfers from other school systems 
where the reading programs may have been inadequate. Some 
pupils mature very slowly and in the senior high school are just 
beginning to realize their need to increase their reading skills. 
When students realize their needs and ask for help, often mudi 
is accomplished. 
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Remedial Reading Program 

The N(ituT6 of RoTficdiol IiistTuction in RoadinQ. Just what 
constitutes remedial instruction? When is remedial instruction 
necessary? As has been pointed out in the rationale the najor 
purpose of remedial reading programs is to provide a degree of 
individuahzed and intensified training needed by pupils who 
function more than two years below capacity in most of the 
important reading abiUties. 

In a typical junior high school class it is not unusual to find 
pupils whose reading ability ranges from those who are well 
read to the non-readers who in some instances can recognize 
only twenty-five to thirty words. In such cases the subject matter 
is too extensive and the textbooks are well beyond the pupils’ 
comprehension. Attempts to provide instruction in the usual 
subject matter usually fail because of the lack of ability to read 
adequately. 

When such remedial cases are recognized the first question is 
usually— What should be done for the remedial reader? Should 
special reading classes be formed? The answer to these questions 
depends upon the situation within the individual secondary 
school. Because of the various problems involved in remedial 
cases, the remedial reading program must of necessity differ 
from other types of reading programs. The importance of in- 
dividualized instruction and the numerous approaches to work- 
ing with remedial readers intensifies the complexities of the 
instruction. If such a program is to be instituted within the 
school, it will require a trained reading speciahst. In some in- 
stance’s, school systems have worked in cooperation with college 
and imiversity clinics, which have been specifically set up for 
handhng remedial reading cases. Such action has become neces- 
sary because of the expenses involved, the need for trained 
specialists, and the multiplicity of factors involved in conducting 
a sound remedial program. 

Selection of Students. It is evident then, that remedial reading 
instruction becomes necessary v/hen remedial cases are identified 
and there is an indication that some form of instruction is needed. 
When a school decides that it will have a remedial program and 
has been able to secure the services of a trained reading specialist, 
the next step would be to select students for the remedial in- 
struction. Just how can tliis be implemented? Since teachers 
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ai'e well aware of the difficulties which many of their students 
are facing, they are quite often in an excellent position to rnalfA 
various recommendations. Therefore, the teacher recommenda- 
tions constitute one criterion for the selection of students for 
remedial instruction. 

Poor scores on standardized tests would also indicate reading 
problems, problems which may constitute a remedial situation. 
Then, of course, we have the students themselves. It is not un- 
usual for students to express their willingness to participate in 
such a program, particularly when they know that remedial 
help is available v/ithin the school. The students themselves are 
aware of their pioblems and difficulties, and quite often they 
seek out the help they need. 

Other criteria for the selection of students for remedial in- 
struction would include some measure of the student’s ability 
to understand what he listens to, his socio-economic background, 
his goals, and his family goals. 

Types of Remedial Programs. Various types of programs have 
been employed to assist remedial readers. One method is the ex- 
tra required course. Such a course is usually set up without 
credit for those retarded readers who are in need of this type of 
training. This approach has its disadvantages. It increases the 
student’s academic schedule. In the event that it should be offered 
for credit, it could take time away from another course that 
the student might take. 

Another approach is that of part time remedial instruction 
as a umt in other classes. In such instances groups are formed 
within the class to permit emphasis upon the various kind .s of 
reading skills wherein deficiencies are indicated. In such in- 
stances the teacher can use a multi-level approach to reading 
improvement. This raises the question whether or not a student 
should be permitted to receive remedial instruction on either 
a voluntary or a compulsory basis. Each approach, of course, has 
its advantages and disadvantages. If the program is made volun- 
tary, it is usually spelled out in advance* that once the student 
makes the decision to enter the program he is expected to at- 
tend regularly. This approach has the advantage of enabling the 
student to make his own decision relative to doing something 
about his particular difficulty in reading. It places the responsi- 
bility for improving reading on the student. On the other hand, 
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Remedial Reading Program 

The Nature of Rmnedial Instruction in Reading. Just what j 

constitutes remedial instruction? When is remedial instruction j 

necessary? As has been pointed out in the rationale the major ' 

purpose of remedial reading programs is to provide a degree of 
individualized smd intensified training needed by pupils who 
function more than two years below capacity in most of the 
important reading abilities. 

In a typical junior high school class it is not unusual to find 
pupils whose reading ability ranges from those who are well 
read to the non-readers who in some instances can recognize 
only twenty-five to thirty words. In such cases the subject matter 
is too extensive and the textbooks are well beyond the pupils’ 
comprehension. Attempts to provide instruction in the usual 
subject matter usually fail because of the lack of ability to read 
adequately. 

When such remedial cases are recognized the first question is 
usually — ^What should be done for the remedial reader? Should 
special reading classes be formed? The answer to these questions 
depends upon the situation within the individual secondary 
school. Because of the various problems involved in remedial 
cases, the remedial reading program must of necessity differ 
from other types of reading programs. Tlie importance of in- 
dividualized instruction and the numerous approaches to work- 
ing with remedial readers intensifies the complexities of the 
instruction. If such a program is to be instituted within the j 

school, it will require a trained reading specialist. In some in- 1 

stances, school systems have worked in cooperation with college j 

and university clinics, which have been specifically set up for 
handling remedial reading cases. Such action has become neces- 
sary because of the expenses involved, the need for trained 
specialists, and the multiplicity of factors involved in conducting 
a sound remedial prog ‘am. 

Selection of Students. It is evident then, that remedial reading 
instruction becomes necessary when remedial cases are identified 
and there is an indication that some form of instruction is needed. 

When a school decides that it will have a remedial program and 
has been able to secure the services of a trained reading specialist, 
the next step would be to select students for the remedial in- 
struction. Just how can this be implemented? Since teachers 
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{ compulsory participation in a program will insure that a student 

; who needs such instruction will receive it. 

! Another approach to remedial instruction is that of the summer 

[ reading program. The summer reading program is discussed in 

j another section of this chapter (see page 51), 

I . Size of Remedial Reading Group. What should be the size of 

j the remedial reading group? Small groups of up to ten students 

I will enable the reading specialist to individualize instruction to 

i . the extent necessary to bring about the desired results The 

I larger type classes are more suitable for corrective training pro- 

j grams, length of the total program and of each class period 

I also needs to be considered. These decisions must be related 

with the total school program. Ordinarily, remedial instruction 
IS conducted on a daily basis. The total program can last from 
I one semester to an entire year. 

! . is important to note that there are very spe- 

f cial difficulties in teaching reading to seriously retarded read- 

I ers. At the secondary level, a student's inability to read well 

and his continuous earlier failure may have given him a sense 
of extreme inadequacy. By this time such a student has developed 
a concept of himself as an individual who simply cannot learn 
how to read. In working with retarded readers at the secondary 
level. It IS well to keep in mind the old adage, “nothing succeeds 
like success.” In a remedial reading program the students must 
have the experience of success. They must be able to prove to 
themselves that they are capable of reading. 

Another problem in the teaching of retarded readers st the 
secondary level is that of breaking old habits that have been 
formed. For instance, some students make wild guesses at words 
or they may have developed other inappropriate methods of 
word attack. In spite of the difficulties in teaching seriously re- 
tarded readers at the secondary level, there are certain positive 
aspects which may not be found at the elementary level The 
need for reading at the secondary level is extremely pronounced 
Secondary students are preparing for future vocations in which 
reading plays an important part. The motivation here is high 
With regard to methodology in working with remedial readers 
we cannot point to one particular method. A variety of methods 
seems to get results. When students are sufficiently motivated 
when they understand the reason for being in a remedial reading 
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group, and when they are presented with suitable and interesting 
materials, they usually make adequate progress. With such stu- 
dents, the remedial reading teacher needs to work toward the 
development of the essential reading skills in both oral and silent 
reading. Auditory discrimination and perception are i ' ' iortant. 
The students' listening skills need to be developed. Visual per- 
ception and discrimination are also important factors. Of course 
as the teacher works with students in improving their reading, 
the areas of vocabulary development and word analysis should 
be included. 

Students need a continuum of experience from the beginning 
to the higher level reading skills, beginning at their particular 
level of development. Students need help in working with the 
skills involved in the study type of reading in order to experi- 
ence success at school. Numerous practice materials and drills 
need to be introduced. Most important, the remedial reading 
instructor works tov/ard helping each student to broaden his 
reading interests. 

The best approach for this instruction would be to include it 
in the student’s regular program without placing an extra burden 
on his schedule . The remedial reading instructor needs time to 
schedule individual conferences with the students. Once the in- 
struction is set up students should be encouraged to take the 
responsibility and to put forth the initiative in working with 
the various practice materials and instruction which seems to 
have value for them. 

Tests are used for both teaching and diagnostic purposes. 
Student interests may be employed as a springboard for motiva- 
tion. Materials of appropriate difficulty should be presented to 
insure initial success in working with remedial students. As the 
.*:tudents develop in their skills, the exercises should become 
progressively more difficult. Evaluation of progress may be made 
periodically to encourage each student. Remedial reading pro- 
grams may be evaluated on the basis of standardized tests, stu- 
dent records, noted changes in the student’s attitudes, interests, 
and motivation, an overall improvement in the student’s aca- 
demic work at school, and introspective reports. 

Conclusion. For the pupils in the secondary schools who are 
two grades or more below their potential reading levels, it is 
essential to provide for remedial work with a reading teacher. 
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To avoid frustration and to help pupils with their class work, 

this remedial help is needed both in the junior and the :,cnior 
high school. 
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Check List* of Reading Practices 

in the Secondary School 
I. 

1. Is provision made for continuation of the teaching of reading skills 
the grade levels of the secondary school^ 

responsibility for orienting themselves 
to the reading problems of the elementary schools^ 

“ “‘'- 

5. Are provisions made, in each subject area, for meeting the npprt «5 
oJ students who have a wide range of abuitira “ re“?n^ ^ 

6. Are provisions made for a wide range of readine intprp^f^j in forme 
of both materials and instruction given? ® interests, in terms 

7. Have the faculty members agreed as to the scope and seauencp of 
skills to be emphasized at successive grade levels? 



* Taken from Reading Intituciion in the Secondarv School hv TT^nrvr a 
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8. Are the study skills and habits pertinent to the various subject 
areas clearly defined and do teachers assume responsibility for 
helping students develop more efficient study habits? 

9. Are materials, personnel, and space available for a laboratory pro- 
gram for the retarded readers? 

n. Are materials adequate and consistent with the kinds of programs 
offered? 

1. Is there a wide range of periodicals, books, magazines, newspapers, 
and pamphlets for each subject area? 

2. Are materials sufficiently varied in terms of interests and reading 
levels of all students? 

3. Are materials adequate for the recreational needs of the students? 

4. Is guidance given, in each subject area, in the use of reference 
materials and textbooks? 

5. Are materials provided for the student who wishes to practice and 
develop better reading skills? 

6. Do trained personnel assist students in the location and use of 
reference materials? 

m. Is there an adequate program of evaluation? 

1. Are the results of standardized tests made available to all the 
teachers — ^both total and subscores? 

2. Are the teachers apprised of the reading levels of their students? 

3. Do the standardized tests which are used cover adequately the 
skills needed for reading in each of the content areas? 

4. Are students apprised of the results of evaluation? 

5. Are provisions made through the counseling services for diagnosing 
cases of extreme reading disability? 

6. Do counselors provide opportunities for the students to discuss 
their study and reading problems? 

7. Are provisions made for superior students to seek, on a voluntary 
basis, extension of their reading skills? 
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CHAPTER 4 



Scope and Sequence of Reading Skills 
and Abilities 



Development of Reading a Continuous Process 

A SOUND READING program recognizes the value of contin- 

r'"? r the utilization of pupil inter- 

ests, the fulfillment of developmental needs and the relationship 
o exprience m reading to other types of worth-while activities. 

n this way steady growth in reading skills is made possible and 
the attainment of basic human satisfaction is facilitated. At the 
same hme the maximum growth of the individual according to 
his unique nature is fostered.^ Thus, one concludes that develop- 
ment in and through reading is a continuous process-a lifetime 
task to which each period of life contributes. 

Learning to read efficiently and effectively is very important 
in ffie world of today. Reading is crucial to the success of an 
individual both in and out of school and in every area of living. 
If the mdividual is to become an efficient and effective reader 
systematic and sequential reading instruction,’ 
t te^s of his purposes, needs, interests, problems, 
and potential at all school levels and in every subject area. 



Development of Reading Based on Individuars 
Experience and Background 

Every ™Portant reading ability has its beginning in the early 
years of the child s reading development. Each year old reading 
skills are reinforced and new ones are added as the student is 
challen^d with increasingly complex and difficult reading ma- 
terials. Each step of development in reading should be based on 
the previous step and reinforce and enhance each skill and ability 
so that It becomes part of the repertory of mastered skills and 
abilities. Many skills become more complex and more refined 
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and subtle as mastery of reading takes place. However, it should 
not be expected even at the college level or later that students 
will have acquired complete mastery of all reading skills. Thus, 
the development of reading abilities becomes a spiral process 
and cannot be confined to any single grade or educational level, 
but is dependent on the individual’s experience and language 
development. Each teacher’s task is to provide the experience 
and guide the individual in the use of these e3q>eriences at each 
educational level. 

Vertical and Horizontal Aspects of Reading 

Instructors at all educational levels should be concerned with 
not only the horizontal which deals with the development of the 
skills and abilities of reading but also the vertical aspects which 
deal with the growth of these skills if students are to become 
efficient and effective readers. 

A vertical reading program provides definite responsibilities 
for the administrators,^ the teacher of all subjects at all grade 
levels from kindergarten through college, the guidance person- 
nel^ and the librarian.^ A vertical program assumes that each 
instructor discovers the capacity and achievement level in read- 
ing of each student, his reading weaknesses and strengths, his 
reading background, his interest in reading, his language de- 
velopment and his rate of learning. In terms of this information 
a program should be designed to help pupils not oxily to learn 
to read efficiently and effectively but also develop power in read- 
ing in every area that requires reading. 

Special efforts should be made for those reading below their 
grade levels and mental capacities, as well as challenge the 
reading power of superior students. Content fields require special 
instruction to meet reading problems peculiar to each field. 
Ability to read well in one subject does not imply the ability to 
read well in others. Each field presents its own demands in 
special vocabulary, concepts and ways of reading for different 
purposes. Thus, every teacher who employs materials that de- 
mand reading should make the effort to direct his pupils in 
ways and means of accomplishing that reading.® 

* Headinf Guide, p. 20, Planning for a Beading Program 

»IWd. 

« Readlnf Guide, p. 12t, Detyeiopimg Reading tntereeU in Secondarg SchorOe. 

• George D. Spache and ICairaret O. Green, editors. Qnide to Reading in the 5ec- 
ondarg SchooU of Vdneia Coaaty. 
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Scope and Sequence Chart 

The scope and sequence chart that follows presents the picture 
of the behavioral outcomes in reading development and personal 
development through reading which can be expected as each 
child moves at a pace commensurate with his ability and achieve- 
ment level through the reading program from kindergarten 
through adult life. Following introduction of the skills and abili- 
ties throu^ informal and incidental experience, the skills are 
maintained, refined and practiced at all succeeding levels. Each 
subsequent practice goes 1TIOT0 tro^dly 3 nd d^dply into tHc 
ject than did the previous practice. Elach new learning must be 
based on the previous learning. No student, however, will show 
equal maturity in all skills. 

It is hoped that this chart will be an aid to all persons re- 
sponsible for reading development in order that they can imder- 
stand the sequence and coordination of the reading progiam at 
all educational levels. 
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Relationships Between Reading 
and the Other Language Arts 

lnterrelati<Misliips of the Language Arts 
HE PAST FEW years have found reading frequently given 



the leading role in the drama of communication^ with other 
major players seemingly relegated to upstage positions. Out of 
range of the spotlight perhaps, but closely related to the skill of 
reading are the three other facets of the language arts — Glistening, 
q>eaking, and writing. Even as actors in a play combine their 
efforts to create dramatic effectiveness, so each of the language 
arts is concerned with a common goal — ^that of communication. 
Each of the four must be considered along with the other mem- 
bers of the cast, each dependent upon and contributing to the 
performance of the others for an effective presentation. 

Mildred Dawson emphasizes that, in addition to this common 
purpose of communicating ideas from person to person, the four 
language arts have other qualities in common. AU of them make 
use of the same medium of words and aU of them follow similar 
patterns in the use of words, sentences, and structuring of ideas. 
Some evidence indicates that anything done to increase effec- 
tiveness in one (Crea contributes to the other three. As an ex- 
ample, Dawson points to improvement of vocabulary in reading, 
which tends also to benefit listening, speaking, and writing vo- 
cabularies.^ 

These interrelationships are further emphasized by Loban in 
his study of the language of elementary school children. He 
reports positive relationships among reading, writing, listening, 
and speaking.^ 



' ICIldred A. Dawsott Role of Reading; in Relation to Other Areas of Cominuci- 

catlon/* Kew Frontiers in Reading. T.uternatlonal Readiof Asaoclation Conference Pro- 
ceedlncs. Vol. 5 (New York: Scholastic Bfagazines, 1900), pp. 1S6-100. 

s Walter D, Lotan. The language of Elementary School Children. (Che«**r^lffn« Rlt* 
nois; National Council cf Teachers of English, 1953), p« 87. 
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The language arts have not only the same general objective 
and the same elements in common, but they are closely related 
in their development. Since each reinforces the other in this 
process of development, it is important that all teachers imder- 
stand the sequential relationships of the language arts. As is 
noted by Dawson, 2iOllinger, and Elwell,® children follow the 
familiar order of learning to listen to language. As the child 
develops, he next learns to speak and considerably later, to 
Tead and write. This sequence of listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing is important at all levels of the child’s educational 
experience, even though it does not dominate all types of learn- 
ing. 

Often secondary teachers are imaware of the importance of 
this sequence in language growth. Once a teacher understands 
how language power develops, he can more effectively motivate 
the student in the impression and expression processes. 

Junior and senior high school students had their first en- 
counters with learning language when they heard the speech 
around them during their first years of childhood. What they 
heard as children and what they are hearing as adolescents in- 
fluence their prommciation and enunciation, inflections and 
quality of voice, word choice, and sentence patterns. These 
eiqieriences of early and later childhood affect not only what 
the student says, but what he writes and what he brings to the 
printed page. The student whose language has developed in the 
undernourished setting of the culturally different may compare 
unfavorably with that student who has had wide and varied 
experiences in the well-nourished setting of the educated. Realiz- 
ing that the student’s language power is the result of all his 
experiences, the effective teacher searches for instructional meth- 
ods which will help students improve their own communication 
processes. 

Recognition of the student’s language as a product of experi- 
ences helps the teacher understand the principle of readiness 
for learning any aspect of la»»2uage. It follows then that (at any 
level of learning) the teacher finds a sequential approach the 
most effective. Since the intake, or impression, process sho ul d 
occur before the output, or expression, process, listening and 



Zollinger, and Ardell Ewell. Guiding Language Learning. 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, and World, Inc., 1963), p. 27. » 
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reading often should precede experiences in speaking and writ- 
ing. Listening, reading, and speaking would all precede the 
writing process, in some instances. 

Similar thought patterns are basic to the two receptive arts 
of listening and reading. Both require that the receiver grasp 
the main idea, imderstand sequences and relationships, detect 
emotional tones, and determine significance and parpose. From 
a different point of view, both speaking and writing demand an 
understanding of these thought processes if the e3q>ression 
process is to be effective. In the classroom, group discussion, 
which would include both listening and speaking, is basic to 
helping students learn to interpret what they read. The refining 
process of many such activities accompanies that writing which 
is an outgrowth of listening, speaking, and reading. As is so often 
demonstrated, these sequential relationships continue their spiral- 
ing as language power grows. 

One of the common denominators in the early development 
of the four language skills is vocabulary. As previously men- 
tioned, those words which the student hears and understands 
are the ones which actually become a part of his own speech. 
They are the words which he reads with somewhat greater 
understanding and which sfip into his writing. As pointed out 
by Dawson, 2k>llinger, and Elwell, unless the child develops 
auditory discrimination for such words as pin and pen and been, 
ask, and asked, he is net likely to use these words correctly 
either in his speech or writing or to recognize them easily in his 
reading.^ Before and during reading, the acquisition of a rich 
oral vocabulary, full of meaning, is essential if the student is to 
be successful in verbal communication and its interpretation. 
These relationships are particularly in evidence in the elemen- 
tary school years. However, at the secondary levels reading vo- 
cabulary may outdistance vocabularies of the other areas. 

In the secondary as well as in the element? ry schools, vocabu- 
lary instruction is the responsibihty of every .eacher. The teacher 
must make certain that each student undefrstands the vocchvXary 
of the subject. If new terms are introduced in the biology, the 
social studies, or any other classroom, the teacher is under 
obligation to see that each student has opportunity for develop- 
ing understanding of the terminology. In addition to this under- 

* Dftwton, ZoUlnfer, and Elwellt p. 29. 
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standing, students need to learn the spelling of certain words 
relative to specific subjects. It is also the responsibility of each 
subject teacher to teach the spelling of these words essential for 
understanding the subject matter. 

As emphasized by Betts, a major goal of reading instruction 
is teaching pupils how to think.^ The progression from the imder- 
standing of words to the patterning of thoughts is evident 
throughout the sequential development of language. As the child 
gradually learns to organize his thought patterns into meaningful 
s^tences, he learns to vary sentence patterns to a more complex 
degree. As he experiences this structuring of thought into o^ *- 
ganized patterns, he is developing 'the concept of communicated 
language. Whether listening, speaking, reading, or writing, he 
gains this feeling for the logical sequence of ideas and reflects 
this thought process in his communication. Basic to any imder- 
standing of the interrelationships of the language arts is this 
awareness of the thought processes inherent in language. 

The language process is sequential, as is the development of 
each of the language arts. There is the initial stage as the small 
child listens and attempts to reproduce in speech what he has 
heard. There is the time that the school-age child learns that 
these soimds he has been hearing and reproducing are repre- 
sented by symbols. So he learns to read. But this is not the end 
of the sequence, for as he continues to grow in his understandings 
and use of the language, this same child progre.sses through 
similar steps. At any stage of development, reading with mean- 
ing is more effective if the normal child has experienced listen- 
ing and speaking and if the exceptional child, such as the deaf, 
has experienced related activities. Just so, writing with insight 
is dependent upon the appropriate sequence of all three of the 
other language arts. In examining each of the relationships more 
closely, it is important for the teacher to lemember that the 
sequence is an ever-recurring one and that instruction cannot 
isolate one facet from the other language arts. 

The Relationship Between Listening and Reading 

Listening, the first of the learned language art skills, should 
be taught regularly and systematically. From the studies that 

■Bmmett Albert Betts. ^Updatinf Reading Instruction/’ A Presentation before the 
Board of Regents, Commissioner of Education* and Superintendents of the State of 
New York, May 35, 1962. 
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have been made concerning the teaching of listening to second- 
ary students, teachers can find excellent suggestions to supple- 
ment classroom procedures. 

It has been found that the average listener retains about 25 to 
50 per cent of the main ideas he hears in formal talk. Normal 
high school and college students retain more from reading than 
from listening; the opposite being true of the young child, and 
the poor high school or college reader.® 

Speech and hearing vocabularies have be':;n known to improve 
after listening skills have been established. Greater changes in 
emotional responses and attitudes have been observed through 
listening than through reading.'^ 

Howard E. Blake suggests that the teacher be a good listener, 
use voice and facial expressions that promote accurate listening, 
have things of interest to listen to, have pupils’ attention before 
speaking, teach students that there will be no repetition of the 
material, create an emotional and physical climate conducive to 
good listening, and make students aware of a purpose for listen- 
ing.® 

Most educators today agree that listening and speaking are of 
equal importance with reading and writing in a well-plaimed, 
well-organized approach to teaching the language arts. All four 
parts are related; they all involve language meaning. There is 
much overlapping among the skills of communication, yet each 
needs to be given special attention so that the relationship of 
one to the other may be recognized. 

As in any learning situation, better listening and/or reading 
will result when there is interest in the subject and a purpose 
for participating. A sympathetic emotional climato is as impor- 
tant as having a healthful physical condition for both the indi- 
vidual and the situation. The experimental background, the 
individual differences, the attitudes, the intelligence, and the 
listening vocabularies of students are all factors that mfiuence 
the results obtained in listening and/or reading in the class- 
room.® 



• Oeorge D. Spache. “LUtenlns— Newest of the Language Arts,” Toward Better Read- 
ing, (Garrard, 1962), pp. 181-182. 

^Howard E. BUti. “A Code for Teachers of Listening,” Elementary Engllth, 1963, 
D 48 

• Hillsborough County Board of Public Instruction. “Teaching the Language Arts In 
the Elementary School,” 1955. 
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At the present time studies are limited concerning the skills 
or the interrelationships between listening and reading.^*^ Thou- 
sands of studies have been made available relative to reading, 
but probably less than one hundred have been made in listening. 
Studies involving the interrelationships of the two avenues to 
learning are even fewer than listening or reading.^ ^ 

The teaching of listening, like reading, is practiced all day 
long. It results in the reactions that come from an alert individual 
who is eager to appreciate words or sounds of beauty, who can 
interpret emotions through intonations of the voice, who can 
give constructive criticism to a co-worker, or who can discern a 
note of insincerity in an oral message through careful analysis 
at the moment it occurs. Listening involves not only the hearing 
process but also many comprehension skills. Listening, like 
reading, requires thinking. 

Witty and Sizemore make some observations such as, ‘‘Reading 
will never be replaced by listening since reading enables us to 
achieve certain goals that cannot be realized through listening. 
Reading materials provide records which can be studied, re- 
viewed, and reexamined. . . .” 

“Listening,” on the other hand, say the gentlemen, “has some 
unique characteristics.” They list the satisfaction of hearing 
beautiful and artistic expressions, the appreciation of various 
forms of literature, the discrimination of sounds, and the other 
values derived from listening that might not be experienced 
through reading. They conclude that most students should re- 
ceive systematic instruction in listening.^^ 

Regardless of the plan followed in teaching listening, the 
teacher emerges as the most important part of the program. Its 
success depends upon his own enthusiasm for the skills, his 
appreciation of the outcomes, and his ability to inspire in others 
the interest and practice required to become a good listener. 
With each lesson must come the awareness of the need for 
courtesy and the need for a receptive attitude. Students must 
have time for learning to interpret things and they must be 
convinced that better listening habits can be developed through 
good thinking and practice. 

Harold Q. Shane and June Grant Muiry. Improving Language Arts Instruction 
Through Research (Washington, D. C.: ASCD. NBA. 1963), p. 107. 

Paul A. Witty and Robert A. Sizemore. Studies in Listening (Champaign, Illinois: 
National Council of Teachers of English, 1959), p. 38. 

i*Paul A. Witty and Robert A. Sizemore. Studies in Listening — A Postscript (Cham- 
paign, Illinois: National Council of Teachers of English, 1959), p. 38. 
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Since listening and reading are the intake arts, students should 
be aware of their importance in their daily Uves. Attitudes, ideals, 
religious views, family life, and national well-being are all in- 
fluenced through the voices of persons, many of whom are never 
seen and never encountered. The voice and vocabulary of a 
stranger may defend or defeat us, individually or collectively. 
It behooves the schools, therefore, to keep apace of the times 
and teach youth the skills of listening and their relationships to 
those of reading. 

The Relationship Between Speaking and Reading 

Speech, the second of the language skills within the language 
arts, holds that position only because of the stage of growth at 
which it is learned — ^through and after listening. Speech is a vital 
part of our everyday living. It provides the vehicle by which 
we think, teach, learn, and reason. Vocabulary, upon which 
fluent i^ecA depends, is acquired through listening and reading. 
When we express ideas in language, we do so throu^ i^ech or 
writing, the means of creative expression. 

Ralph J. Nichols makes this statement, **Words have conse- 
quences. The consequences of the spoken word are far more 
numerous and varied than the consequences of the written word. 
This is because we talk so much more than we write, listen so 
much more than we read.”^® 

The importance of clear, concise q>eech is more evident as 
more and more oral communication becomes a part of our daily 
living. In the natural development of the language arts in the 
life of an individual, listening provides the foundation for speech. 
Speech in turn assists in the preparation for reading, as illus- 
trated by the teacher who uses the pre-reading discussion of a 
topic about to be approached in a lesson period. 

There are several elements common to all of the four language 
arts, but vocabulary is the one that is important to all. Before 
and during reading, the acquisition of a rich oral vocabulary is 
a necessity if the student is to become successful in verbal com- 
munication and its interpretation. 

Marion Monroe has listed these common abilities needed in 
speaking and reading: 

Ralph O. Nichols. ’‘Listening is a Wa; of Learning,” Trmd$, 1983-84 (Scott, 
Foresman), p. 3. 
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1. Perceiving the sounds of our language 

2. Associating meaning with words 

3. Producing language symbols accurately 

4. Forming sensory images 

5. Selecting and organizing ideas 

6. Recognizing acceptable S3mtax 

7. Perceiving relationships expressed.^^ 

The more language patterns which students hear, imderstand, 
and make a part of their own experiences, the greater the likeli- 
hood that they will be able to express themselves well, both 
orally and in symbols. Students develop attitudes and habits from 
the environment in which they are placed. Dr. Ruth G. Strick- 
land aflSrms that environment and experience, rather than native 
mtelligence, determine the quality and quantity of language 
children acquire.^® Intelligence may impose limits on language 
development but is less a determinant than the pupil’s experi- 
ences. Thus, the school carries a responsibility in providing an 
environment that affords opportunities for student participation 
in speech expression. Proficiency in the use of language comes 
through associating it with reading and speech. The more pro- 
ficient speaker is often the more proficient reader. 

Students need to imderstand that learning to use a rich vo- 
cabulary, descriptive phrases, and acceptable syntax is not enough 
to make one’s speech most effective. Voice quality, intonation, 
emphasis, rate, and resonance are all qualities of speech in 
which secondary students should have instruction. These are 
some of the factors involved when young people are permitted 
to express their ideas often in an original manner or style. 

Growth in the abilities to develop good speech and good read- 
ing habits is promoted only by providing opportunities to use 
those contributing elements which give the student assurance 
ill his own accomplishments and pride in the effectiveness with 
which he commands the language arts in all associations thm u gb - 
out his waking hours. 



FoVem»)° **** Language Arts,” Trendi, 1983-84 (Scott, 

Language and Reading,” Votto 
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At the same moment that we are encouraging skillfulness in 
the use of oral communication we must relate the overlapping 
skills, habits, and observations that appear in reading. The recog- 
nition of narrative and expository expression is essential in both 
speech and reading. Dawson, Zollinger, and Elwell include in the 
abilities to be de^^eloped: (a) clear, fluent speech, (b) a wide 
and varied vocabulary, (c) complete sentences, (d) accurate 
auditory discrimination and (e) the recognition of sequence.^*^ 
These are some of the very items that the teacher of reading is 
relatmg to the printed material as it is presented to the student 
for study. 

Growth in the skills of speech and reading depends upon care- 
fully planned, continuous and sequential teaching and the fre- 
quency of opportunities for student participation with language 
forms and structures, through both the vocal and written form. 
Growth is greatest when the environment provides suitable and 
excellent illustrations, '~ien visual aids reinforce word mean- 
ings, ideas, and language conc^ts. Growth will he spontaneous, 
and a desire for improvement will he promoted if the classroom 
is one in which the teacher and students look upon language 
learning with attitudes of enjoyment and e3q>loration and ex- 
amine every student*s contribution, even though it may be small, 
with understanding and appreciation. The teacher’s sensitivity to 
the students and their sensitivity to one another must pmmeate 
and prevail throu^out the group. 

Speech and reading each require the development of many of 
the same abilities, since each deals with the richness of meaning, 
the precise use of, and the fluent use of words. Each subject 
demands a kind but firm atmosphere in which to be presented, 
nourished, absorbed, and practiced. When the conditions men- 
tioned above are provided, the creativeness, artistry and satis- 
faction from work well done will flourish in both speech and 
reading. 



Hie Rebtionshv Between Writing and Beading 

Usually the last of the communication forms to be developed, 
writing is also closely tied to each of the other language arts. As 
emphasized by Hildreth, writing is dependent upon oral language 
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and comprehension and is associated with skill in reading.*^ If 
lis fpning and reading are to he regarded as intake processes, 
and speaking and writing are to be regarded as output processes, 
the complementary nature of reading and writing becomes evcm 
more evident. 

In order to consider the relationship of reading and writing it 
is important to determine just what is meant by writing. As 
Lou LaBrant m aintains , writing is based upon a combination of 
abilities — talking , structuring words into sentences, reading, 
forming letters, spelling and punctuating.** It is the intent of 
this dif y ^issinn to regard writing as the written co mmumc ation 
of experiences and ideas. 

Many teachers overlook the complementary nature of reading 
and writing. In her article on the teaching of composition, Helen 
Olson states that “The writing is an outgrowth of all the students 
have read, all they have done, all the discussions in which they 
have participated, all the skills they have acquired in the hand- 
ling of words and sentences and or g a nizat ion.** 

There are research studies which substantiate this relatedness 
of reading and writing. Heys describes an experiment conducted 
at Lincoln-Sudbury Regional Hi^ School, Sudbury, Massachu- 
setts, in which one class at each grade level wrote the equivalent 
of a theme a week, with rigorous corrections, revisions and re- 
writing. Another Hass at tadh grade level wrote themes every 
third week but spent one c lass period each week doing free 
reading. Tests used as criteria were the STEIP Writing Tests and 
compositions, with the latter evaluated by readers who had 
worked with the College Board’s Achievement Test. Investigators 
generalized that, with some notable exertions, students in the 
reading Hasaas scored consistent^ hi^er than students in the 
other Hasses.** Townsend r^iorts other stud^*^ at the college 
atiH adult level whiHi confirm this rea ding -writing relationship, 
and she concludes that certain aspects of diese studies are apph- 
cable to instructiim at all age levels.** 



Gertrude H. Hlldretta “InterrdatlaBsh'ps Between Written Ezpresskjo and the 
OttKT Arts,** iMterrelmtiom tkipt Amomg the t m * tum§ e Art s, A Keport Pre> 

osicd tor s of the MatX Oonf. on Scaeaich in BDcUdi. MCIE. U54. p. 4. 

laBrant. **Wrttii«. MOst DUIciitt oC the Longnace Arts,** UmlUomml tAmemtkmal 
JtmrnmL XLVU (Mareb. p. IW. 

liwSm F. Olson. "What Is Good Tteadbtnt of Written Oomposition?’* Am tu§Uak 

resdker*s MemAer. (Mew Tort: The Odyssey Press. Inc, uai. p. IW. 

M prank Heys. Jr. **The Theme-«-Wert AssampUon: A Report of an Bzperiment,** 

The AnylisA Jomrmal. U OfOy. 1N2). pp. M d-Mt - 
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Most teachers are well acquainted with tlie concept of reading 
readiness which has so long been accepted as basic to instruction 
in the early school years. Few teachers are aware, however, of 
the same essential need for readiness for written expression. 
Children in the early grades benefit little from instruction in 
written language unless they have reached the necessary mental 
maturity level and have had sufficient growth in langiiago power. 
Just so students at the secondary level profit little from instruc- 
tion in writing unless they have this readiness from the stand- 
point of mature thou^t and facility in use of the language. 
Decisions as to the means for helping students reach this stage 
of readiness for writing would necessarily be based upon an 
imderstanding of the proper sequence of the language arts. What- 
ever the specific written assignment, there should be the pre- 
liminary steps of listening, qieaking, reading, and ultimately, 
writing. 

If the teacher who is to launch his junior or senior high 
school students upon a writing assignment hag followed thijc 
sequence, reading and writing fail into their natural pattern of 
lelationship. Hie question the teacher of reading faces, then, is 
how to utilize this relationship for effective instruction. Olson, 
who emphasizes that much reading and discussion of reading are 
basic to good teaching of written composition, illustrates ways 
many teachers employ to relate these two language arts. 

One of the examples she lists for encouraging thinking is that 
of placing on the chalkboard each day a specially selected quo- 
tation with its source. As each student enters the classroom, he 
enters this quotation and source in a daily joumaL For a five- 
minute period, the student then writes a few sentences concern- 
ing the meaning of the quotation and the ideas suggested to him 
Such writing helps to m a ke ideas the hasis of classroom discus- 
sion and writing and to improve the level of individual writing. 

Olson cites still another example in whidi the Pygmalion myth 
is used to teach writing of archetypal stories. After the teacher 
has read ffie myth from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, students are en- 
couraged to read and to act out parts horn Shaw’s Pygtndlion. 
Next follows a time of listening to records of My Fair Lady. 
When some time has been qient in discussing how «»a«*h of 
interpretations has added to the original, students proceed to 
give a modem flavor to some ancient myth, fiible, or legend. 
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Such an assignment leads to additional reading as students seek 
out the material needed in their writing 22 

Frequently overlooked is the close relationship which exists 
between critical reading and effective writing. As Spache points 
out, critical reading necessitates “an interaction between the 
author and the reader.”23 Important, then, is the reader’s under- 
st^ding of the author’s viewpoint. Questions which the teacher 

might find helpful as guides to pupils in critical reading would 
include; 

1. What is the author’s purpose? 

2. From what point of view does the author write? 

3. What are the facts? 

4. What is the author’s opinion? 

5. What conclusions does the author lead you to diaw? 

6. What new ideas have you gained? 

7 What changes, if any, have occurred in your thinking? 

8. What effect does this written expression by this author have 
on you? 

These same questions used as guides for the student’s writing 
would help him develop greater understanding of both reading 
and writing. 

Finally , this complementary nature of reading and writing may 
be used to benefit growth in vocabulary, spelling, and punctua- 
tion. Improvement of vocabulary of secondary students in read- 
ing or writing works reciprocally. Anything that is done to 
strengthen qielling skill in its rightful setting as an integral part 
of writing or to relate word analysis in reading to the study of 
spelling is beneficial. Whatever is done to emphasize purpose anH 
the value of punctuation in writing also facilitates the reading 
done by students. 

^e close relationship of reading to each of the language arts 
is indeed an important consideratiori in the taaotiing ©f com- 
munication. £iffective instruction meai x that teachers must be 
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aware of and utilize these interrelationships in helping students 
grow in their abihty to use the language of communication. 

A statement included in The English Language Arts effectively 
summarizes the integral approach to these four facets of com- 
munication: 

When the pupil has something to say, there should be someone 
to listen; when he has something to write, there should be someone to 
read. Young people should read and listen in order to enrich what 
they have to say and write. Moreover, communication does not occur 
in a vacuum, for its own sake. Men conummicate because they are 
concerned with ideas, and the ideas are conveyed and received both by 
oral and written means.** 



Linguistics 

Linguistics— the theoretical study of language— may make a 
contribution to reading instruction. In a narrow sense, linguistics 
is the study of (1) the sounds of speech and (2) grammar. 

Why is ling uistics a contributor to reading instruction? There 
are two answers: First, linguists have identified tlie significant 
sounds of speech on which to base the teaching of (a) phonic 
skills and (b) pronunciation s}rmbols in the dictionary. Second, 
linguists have researched the structure of language— especially 
the grammatical structure — ^which contributes to reading as a 
thinking process. 

Of course, as implied in the first paragraph above, linguistics 
is only one of the sciences related to reading instruction. The 
other is p^chology on which is based (a) plans for nurturing 
individual differences, (b) procedures for motivation, and (c) 
methods of teaching word perception skills and thinking abilities. 

Phonemes 

Phonology has two branches. The first one is phonetics which 
dpals with all the variations of speech soimds — ^hundreds of them, 
as for example, the different sounds represented by the letter I 
in like, tell, milk, and wealth. The other branch of phonology is 
phonemics which deals with significant groupings of speech 
soimds — few in number, as for example, the phoneme I which 
includes all the variations of sounds represented by I in like, teU, 
and other words. It is this second branch of phonology — phone- 



MThe Commission on the Snflish Carricnhun. The English Language Arts. (New 
York: ^ppleton-Century Crofts, Inc., 1952), p. 196. 
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mics— which has helped to put the teaching of phonics and of 

the use of pronunciation symbols in the dictionary on a sounder 
basis. 

One of the major tasks in reading instruction is teaching the 
pupil the relationships between sounds (phonemes) and the 
letters (graphemes) v/hich represent them. This relationship is 
often called the “alphabetic principle” and the study of these 
relationships has been called phonics. 

In developing a new perceptual skill, the teacher usually be- 
gi^ with the sound of an element in a spoken word and ends 
v/ith the letter or letters representing that sound in the written 
word. However, when the student is doing the first, or sdent, 
reading of a selection, he is confronted with the written word. 
Here he needs help on applying his phonic skills to the letters or 
syllables of the word. Therefore, he is given on-the-spot help 
&at directs his attention to the usual soimd, for example, of ou 
m out or ir in first, or whichever part of the word is causing an 
impasse. Or, he is asked which rule applies to the cfc of pick 
or the ake of make. Briefly, then, learning and appl3dng phonic 
skills often requires two different procedures. Furthermore, rec- 
ognition of a word may also require a number of other clues, 
such as context, structural analysis and word form. 



Grammar 

In some schools, educators limit their discussion of “linguistics 
and reading” to phonemics. This limited view of linguistics tends 
to di^rt the confusion regarding the possible contributions of 
linguistics to reading instruction. 

Linguistics does embrace the phonemic structure of language. 
But it also embraces the grammatical structure of language: mor- 
pholo^ plus syntax (word formation and sentence structure). 
That is, language as codification includes the phonemic, mor- 
phemic, and S37ntactic structure. Phonemics contributes to word 
perception in reading; grammar to the thinking facet of reading 
instruction. 

Reading is t h i nkin g that results in comprehension or concept 
formation. It also is the use of skills for a specific purpose and 
for a rebtionship with the author. But, equaUy important, read- 
ing is thinking in a language. 
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(1) Morphemics, the study of the smallest units of meaning. 

Phonemes are meaningless, but combinations of them make 
up higher-level language units called morphem — mininium 
meaningful units. A morpheme may be a word (e.g., the base 
word boy), an inflectional ending (e.g., the s plural of boys), a 
prefix (e.g., re of rebuild), a suffix (e.g., ance of acceptance), 
and each base word of a compound (e.g., hothouse) . In these 
instances, the morpheme — boy, s, re-, -ance, hot, house — ^is the 
smallest unit of meaning. 

(2) Classes of morphemes, or parts of speech. 

Words are base forms (e.g., tire), sometimes with one or 
more affixes (e.g., retiring, retirement, retirents) . That is, a word 
is made up of one or more morphemes. In general, words may 
be classified as (1) content words (e.g., Tom, arrived, inter- 
esting, safely) and (2) function, or stnicture words (the, a, 
very). 

A.bout three hundred indispensable words— the, a, can, most, 
for instance— account for about one-third of the words commonly 
used in speech and writing. These words are called function 
words because they have no meaning outside language. They 
often are called structure words because they coiitribute to the 
meaning of language structure. For example, people have seen 
horses, metals, and other things but they have not seen ands 
and mosts, and theres, for they exist in language to express 
the relationships of grammatical structure. 

Content, or full words, are classified by linguists as follows: 

Class I, as workers, apples 

Class II, as loaded, occurs 

Class III, as costly, interesting 

Class IV, as quickly, aloud 

It Will be noted that the above four form-classes approximate 
four parts of speech of traditional grammar: nouns, vorbs, ad- 
jectives, and ad »rerbs. 

Grammatical meaning is signaled by means of four devices: 
word order, word form, function words, and intonation. 
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To illustrate these four signals of grammatical meaning, con- 
sider this nonsense sentence: 

The woggles ugged diggles. 

The word woggles is a Class I word preceding a Class II word 

ugged. That is, the position of the Class I word is in contrast to 
the Class II word. 

Moreover, the word forms woggl(es) and diggl(es) tend to 

^aractenze Class I words and the form ugg(ed) characterizes 
Class II words. 

Furthermore, the function v/ord the marks a Class I word. 

Finally, the intonation-stress, pitch, and juncture— of The 
woggles ugged diggles. differentiates it from, for example The 
woggles ugged diggles?. 

Linguistics embraces several levels of language structure: 
phonemic, morphemic, and syntactic. In general, the structure of 
language is both intricate and complex. 

One view of the syntactic structure is the grouping of sentence 
elements, or constructions: 

1. Modification; e.g., a week’s work 

2. Predication; e.g., spring came early 

3. Complementation; e.g., teaching school 

4. Coordination; e.g., a fine gentleman and an able scholar. 
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Developing Reading Interests in 
Students in the Secondary School 

NE GOAL OF reading instruction is lo ensure that reading 



will provide personal pleasure and satisfaction for the stu- 



dent so that he will choose to read. An individual reads when he 
recognizes that through reading he can meet his needs, develop 
his personal worth, intensify his interests, widen his experiences, 
and provide pleasure for his leisure time. 

Do your students like to read? 

Do your students ^ow with pleasure when free reading time 
is suggested? 

Do your students turn eagerly to read to find answers to 
pertinent and personal questions? 

Do you force your students to look in a book; or has reading 
become a natural pursuit with them? 

Do your students like to discuss what they have read? 

If a student survey indicates negative answers to such ques- 
tions, it would be wise to consider taking an interest inventory 
of each student. The interest thus uncovered can provide the 
materials for motivating them to turn voluntarily and eagerly 
to reading and will prove to the student that reading can be a 
pleasure. People turn eagerly to things they find pleasurable, and 
they usually do these things voluntarily. 

Today it is recognized that the student’s interests as well as 
his ability to read are still in the process of development when 
he reaches the secondary school. Some who are bookworms at 
one age refuse to read at another. Some go through stages of 
being interested in reading who, at other times, absolutely re- 
fuse to read; yet later they may again tinm eagerly to reading. 
Such a change is due mainly to the process of maturation and a 
consequent rapid change of interests. The challenge to all high 
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school teachers is to recognize the stage of maturation and the 
individual interests of his students, as well as the level of tech- 
niques and skills at which the student can read with satisfaction 
to fulfill his own personal needs. This knowledge is indispensable 
for motivating students to develop a hfe-time interest in reading. 

Many secondary school students naturally turn to reading for 
pleasure and to satisfy their personal needs. This may be due to 
the fact that mastering the mechanics of reading was easy for 
them and reading was never a frustrating or difficult ta.sk. Books 
may have been an important part in their daily life. Such stu- 
dents do not have to be motivated to read but, instead, they do 
need encouragement to broaden their reading interests and to 
help deepen their levels of insight into reading. 

It may be very difficult to motivate other students to read. 
Some students have not developed an interest in reading. Such 
students may have had unhappy experiences in learning to read. 
Reading is associated with pain and displeasure and has never 
been rewarding to them. Their goals in life may appear not to 
requu^ reading. Their reading needs may be merely the type 
which require under?, anding simple questions on printed forms 
and reading captions under pictures. It may appear that reading 
never will be a voluntary or enjoyable pastime for them. 
Other students, who do not read, are often intellectually cap- 
able of reading but require intensive motivation or corrective 
techniques in order to get them to read. This is a challenge 
which increases each teacher’s responsibility to try to motivate 
all students to read during the time they are in school. 

A student may have failed to develop an interest in reading 
for the following reasons: 

1. Failed to achieve satisfaction and appreciation from books 
read because of inadequate background information on the 
subject of the book. 

2. Required to read books which are too difficult or have 
710 interest for him. 

3. Required to over-analyze books read. (Long book reports) 

4. Lacked sufficient time and place to become “lost” in a book, 
either at school or at home. 

5. Compared with other students of hi^er reading abihty 
which damaged his ego. 
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6. Lacked examples by peers and adults in the home and 
school who considered reading important 

7. Lacked access to suitable reading maforialg 

8. Failed to know how to locate suitable and desirable reading 
materials. 

Harris states, “There are often marked differences between 
what adults think children ought to like to read and \diat chil- 
dren actually do like.’^ Many booklists which are compiled by 
teachers include books which are not popular with students. 
These books may be above the comprehension level for assimila- 
tion of ideas by the student; may have no real interest for the 
adolescent; may have a childish theme; may have an unattractive 
format; or may over-emidiasize the feminine approach or 
around narrow interests of an earlier day, or include topics such 
as abiding love, preaching theories, and deep philosophies which 
the adolescent is not willing or ready to accept. 

llie re^nsibility for developing interest in reading belongs 
to the entire community. This includes the parents and com- 
mumty resources as well as school administrators, content area 
teachers, and librarians. It is not a task which can be left ex- 
clusively to the reading and English teachers. A team approach 
is called for and a key member of that team is the librarian. 

The librarian, whose image to staff and pupils is that of a 
catalog clerk, must educate them that a librarian does ^<*eep t a 
major responsibility in establishing the reading habits of all 
students. A competent librarian is ready and willing to work 
with the school staff to provide a gcDd program of reading. 
He is ready and willing to assist students in following and setisty- 
ing any reading interest which is manifested. Most librarians, 
who have an adeouate budget and assistants to fe»lra care of 
library clerical details, are familiar with and do provide for the 
wide range of levels of reading abihty in their schooL 

A library whi^h is attractive, has comfortable furnishings and 
warm colors, and is alive to the needs of the temiager is a 
beckoning sign to all readers and especially to the reluctant muMf 
Beading interests and tastes seldom develop without encourage- 
ment beyond the classroom: teachers have said, “The librarian 
can make or break mv reading program.” All teachers should 
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continuaUy consult the librarian for assistance in their subject 
areas. 

•Hie librariw is willing to familiarize the student and the 
Mhool staff with the resources in the library. Cooperative buy- 
ing of books by the staff, the students, and the librarian will 
stimulate interest and ensure gireater circulation of these ma- 
terials. The librarian recognizes that the interests of students 
in non-fiction as well as in fiction are important. What is plea- 
surable reading for one may be dull for another. The interest 
either inherent or created by a teacher or librarian for reading 
is usually the motivating factor to read. Liibraiians who promote 
library clubs, book clubs, book fairs, and displays of projects 
which are the by-product of reading, help to make the library 
a more attractive place than the street corner and the juke box 
joints. 

The retarded reader in the school is likely to become frus- 
trated if he is unable to find something in the library which he 
can read. A student who selects numerous books from the 
shelves, opens them, and finds that he gains nnfhing from t he 
pages is not likely to return voluntarily for a book. A librarian 
or teacher, who can direct a student to a book he can read and 
enjoy, will likely create a return borrower. Easy books are often 
coded in some way, or they may be placed on a shelf by them- 
selves. Perhaps the catalog cards could be marked in wi**b a way 
student could locate books on his reading leveL ^%e 
librarian who has the cooperation of the school staff quickly 
aid a stodent to select books that he can read. Today publishers 
recognize the wide ran^ of reading abilities on many interests 
Md provide a wide selection. The best method of book selection 
is for the teacher or librarian to be the connecting link between 
the student and the ri^t book. By actually helping a student 
select a book or magazine, the teacher or librarian can better 
understand a student and guide his readmg tastes. A teacher 
who spends time in the library becoming familiar with its con- 
tents will find added dividends in creating willing readers and 
will be able to ei ch his teachi'^g area with much available 
background materiaL 

Tile teacher and librarian also have a responsibihty to the 
advanced reader. An interest wiL be thwarted if on continual 
inquiry nothing can be found io further his interest. If the 
interest is too advanced or unusual for the school libraiy, 



public library or even the state materials center should be con- 
tacted to supply additional materiaL References to be used for 
the advanced student can be obtained from: Bureau of Secondary 
Curriculum Development, New York State Education D^>art- 
ment, Albany, New York, 1958, 1968. 

Fiction lor High Schooi StvdenU of Superior Ability 

More Books for High School Students of Superior Ability 

Fiction for Superior Students, Grades 7, 8, 9. 

If a student appears to have little interest in r eading , perhaps 
a new set of goals or rewards will provide motivation. These 
may be in the form of gaining some information which the stu- 
dent is able to connect with himself in a personal way, such as 
careers, biography, how to make something. Esfablisbing ta.<lcg 
which require reading may motivate the student, such as: com- 
pare the movie with the book, "20,000 Leagues Under the Sea**; 
compare the weapons of war in the 19th and 20th centuries; com- 
pare the dress of the early twenties and today; etc. Usually 
the task of reading will be interesting or boring to the unin- 
terested student depending upon whether he is encouraged to 
make use of the ideas obtained from his reading. 

The classroom teacher who understands that the many and 
varied interests of secondary students ore very important to 
their reading development, will use some means of dete rmining 
his students’ present reading tastes. These may be ascertained 
by u sin g one of the following suggestions: a reading inventory 
(see Appendix A) , questionnaires (see Ajqtendix B) , int e r v i e ws, 
teacher observations, student’s cumulative folder, a sentence com- 
pletion test (see Appendix C), or a check list of hobbies. The 
student’s hbrary withdrawal card or a list of the student’s fav- 
orite books and magazines will also reveal the interest as well 
as the level of reading preference. 

Numerous studies describing the reading interests of the sec- 
ondary school students have been made. Reading interests have 
changed little in the past several 3rears. Science and science 
fiction have enlarged the list, but Spache states that basically 
the reading trends have been the same for some time.* Career 
books are being read at an earlier age and there appears to be 
a greater demand for biography, with an increased interest in 
the lives of living persons. Girls read more than boys, and girls 

V 

• Ocorge Hi a che . Toward Better Reeding. (Champaigii, miDois: Gamrd PnUlshloc 

Oompanj, IMI. Revitcd), p. IM. (*Tl»e basic trends base been reconflxined tn so 
wian y repetitive st udies that there appear to be few ftesh facts to be dlsc o verecL”) 
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may read books that boys enjoy, but seldom does a boy read the 
same type of book as a girl; boys read more non-hction. Usually 
the more inteUigent the student the more he reads. Spache 
states that, *‘In general, however, the expressed preferences of 
bright . average, and dull pupils are fairly similar. Dull children 
read m a narrow range of interests and among dull boys the 
quantity seems related to their limited inteUigence more so than 
among dull girls.”* 

Senior high school students are interested in the thoughts and 
feelings of book characters, whereas the junior high school young- 
sters first of all want action. The high school student begins to 
seek to identify himself with characters. The older adolescents 
are more likely to recognize that a happy ending is not always 
compatible with another quahty they like in books, namely, 
being true to life. 

The following chart is compiled from several studies and from 
suggestions made teachers in Broward County Florida sec- 
ondary schools. It indicates the reading interests of students by 
grade and sex. 

biterests 



Grade 




7 




8 


9 




10 


11 


12 


Sot— Boy, Girl 


B 


G 


B 


G 


B 


G 


B 


G 


B 


G 


B 


G 


1. SPORTS 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




X 




X 




2. ANHiAI£ 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 
















3. ADVENTUI^ 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4. MYSTERY 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


5. HUMOR 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


6. ROMANCE 




X 




X 




X 




X 




X 




X 


7. CAREERS 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


8. SCIENCE FICTION 


X 




X 




X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


9. SCIENCE NON- 


























FICTION 


X 




X 




X 




X 




X 




X 




10. PARENT 


























RELATIONS 








X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


11. CLASSBCATE 


























RELATIONS 










X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


12. (XTOSTTE SEX 








X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




X 


13. PERSONAL 


























PROBLEMS 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


14. (ETHICS) 


























RELIGION 
















X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


15. WAR 


X 




X 




X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


16. BIOGRAPHY 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


17. HISTORY 


X 


X 


X 


X 


















18. HISTORICAL 


























NOVELS 














X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 



Key— X means a dominant interest. 



•Md.. p. IM. 
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All secondary teachers have the responsibility to broaden the 
reading tastes of their students. Available books, bulletin board 
displays, and other motivating devices may whet a student’s 
appetite to read, but in order to accomplish the objective to 
develop an informed citizen, tastes for a variety of reading ma- 
terials need to be initiated and encouraged, and the skills to read 
them developed. 

How do we lead our students to read for ideas? 

Are we encouraging our students to become informed citi- 
zens who understand our past, present, and know how to 
prepare for the future? 

Are our students growing as pei*sons as they read? 

Are they developing values which indicate a sense of moral 
and ethical worth? 

In order to develop a variety of reading tastes, guidance should 
begin early. Students should be involved with challenging prob- 
lems and supplied with many materials which will provide an 
opportunity to find some answers. Situations should thra be 
created in which the students will be able to use these ideas. 
Techniques might be used, such as debate, a panel or g^eral 
a quiz program, a dramatization, or oral reading of 
parts of material previously read. 

In directing the reading of a student to a higher level, a 
teacher must start where the student can read with pleasure. 
The reading must be within the range of the students exper- 
iences or a readiness must be developed. A student cannot 
jump from the common mystery story to Macheth without 
guidance and training in the reading skills of interpretation, 
inference, and appreciation. 

Students need guidance in finding the hidden meaning in 
writing. This can be done by studying the author’s style, the 
way he develops his characters, the plot, and his use of the 
setting in the development of both the characters and the plot. 
Students must be taught how to think while they read. They 
should be taught how to distinguish fact from fiction or opinion, 
how to examine generalizations, and how to evaluate ideas which 
apply to their own problems. Teachers must become skillful in 
asking provocative questions. 
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For the gifted student an enriched curriculum involving ex- 
tensive and varied types of reading should be planned. For the 
slow-leamer a limited program of reading, with a readiness to 
read developed for each reading assignment, should be planned. 
ContinuaUy working on reading skills in actual reading situa- 
tions will do much toward raising the level of reading and de- 
veloping reading tastes in either the advanced student or a 
slow-leamer. Also, a widely read, informed teacher can do much 
to q)ur the secondary student toward an interest in reading. 

According to Shores^ high school students are not necessarily 
interested in asking about the same things that they want to 
read about. Their concerns in the world around them are very 
real. The study showed that “teachers consistently underesti- 
mated the interests of youth in social sciences and overestimated 
their concern with personal and social problems, especially those 
related to the opposite sex. . . . Teachers of both children and 
youth underestimate the strong reading interest in mystery stor- 
ies.” 

The success or failure in developing tastes for a variety of 
reading materials or raising the level of reading will depend to a 
great extent upon the guidance of the teacher, the reaction of 
the student’s peers to kinds of reading materials, and the con- 
clusions a student is able to reach in solving his own purposes 
for reading. 

Developing an interest in poetry is considerably easier in the 
younger child than it is in the secondary student. Only a small 
percentage will retain this interest unless this interest is actively 
fostered by the teacher. There are several reasons why children 
lose interest in poetry. Wittick states the following reasons: 

. . . family attitudes toward poetry; the reader’s experiences with 

poetry, both in early childhood and adolescence; his teacher’s attitude 

toward poetry; and finally the attitude of his peers toward poetry.!^ 

Burton suggests that taking the hex off poetry in the high 
school may be done by choosing poetry which shows wide 
variety and virility and which is linked to students’ concerns.* * 



« J. Harlan Shores. “Reading Interests and Informational Needs of High School Stu- 
dents," The Reading Teacher. (Newark, Delaware: International Reading Association, 
Inc., AprU 1M4), pp. 536-544. 

Allen FIgueL “Dereloplng Reading Interests," Changing ConcepU of Reading 
InetmetUm. (Ditematlonal Reading Association Coherence Proceedings, Vol. 6, 1961, 
p, 194.) (New York: Schoiaetie Ifagartne.) 

• DiHght L. Burton. Literature Studg in the High SchooU. (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc., 196L) 
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The reading teacher who wishes to encourage the development 
of an interest in poetry will find numerous and detailed sug- 
gestions in the Florida State English Guide, The English Journal, 
anil in most teachers’ manuals to anthologies which include 
poetry. Most guides suggest that poetry should be an auditory 
e]q)eriencn and that tastes in poetry will depend upon the ability 
of the student to respond to the meaning, the feeling, the 
rhythm, and the word order. 

Poetry is not to be used for teaching basic reading skills as 
much poetry requires advanced skills of reading. 

Because of the many forms of mass communication which are 
popular today, it might appear that reading has decreased in 
popularity as a leisure time activity. But such is not the case. 
Strang refers to a study made in 1960 which relates that reading 
ranks fourth in young people’s recreational preferences. The 
amount of time viewing television and the amount of time 
reading boolcs appeal to follow the same pattern at the same age 
level. “In tlie early grades, the average time a child spends on 
television is about two hours a day. 'Thereafter, ii, rises to a 
mountain peak of three or four hours at about the sixth or 
seventh grade; and it falls slowly throughout high school.”^ 
Strang and her associates state “'The peak of voluntary reading 
is at about age thirteen, decreasing sharply from the seventh to 
the twelfth grade because of increased homework, extra-class 
activities, and part-time work.”® 

But, there is evidence in research today that these competitors 
can be used as motivators for developing an interest in reading. 
On TV, history can be viewed as it happens and reviewed the 
next day in the newspapers; biography can be “lived” on the 
screen and “relived” in supplemental reading; fiction and drama 
on TV or in the movies can be intriguing enough to create the 
desire to compare a performance with the original story (cross 
media analysis) . It is a wise teacher who seeks not to discourage 
t he use of time with the above-mentioned intruders; but one 
who uses all forms of mass media to encourage wide reading, 
who also develops a technique for evaluating their worth. 
In TV lan guag e this has been called “dialmanship.” 



^Wilbur Schimmin, Jack Lyle, and Edwin B. Parker. Television in the Lives of Our 
ChOdren. (Stanford, caiif.: Stanford University Press. 1951), pp. 16|-9. 

• Rath Strang et al. Problems in the improvement of Reading. (New York: itcaraw 
HIU Book Co.. Inc.. 1961), p. 403. 
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But, mass communication has not relegated reading to the 
lost arts. Witty® states that from our studies it appears that the 
average amount of reading has probably increased a little since 
the advent of TV. Increased book and magazine sales indicate 
^t children are reading more books than ever before. Weiss^® 
includes several studies in his book that relate that TV has 
stunulated book sales across the board. Public libraries report 
that the percentage of books taKen out is increasing each year. 
Paperbacks have made more books available at a price most 
students can afford; also, they are accessible, for they are sold 
in every drug store, supermarket, and in almost every gathering 
place. 

Comic books are not as great a problem in the secondary 
school as in the elementary school. If we are concerned about 
our students reading comics, perhaps we can be appeased by 
Blakely “ who relates that some studies seem to show that chil- 
dren who read comic books read more library books than non- 
comic book readers. Others have pointed out that comic books 
are but a low step on the reading interest ladder. Few capable 
students remain there. 

Teachers who need suggestions for correlating reading and 
other mass media might investigate “Part IV, Student Motiva- 
tion” in Reading in the Secondary Schools by M. Jerry Weiss; 
Television and the Teaching of English by Neil Postman; The 
Reading Teacher, October 1957; Substitutes of the Comics by 
Constance Carr. 

Today there is an abundance of reading materials (books, 
magazines, newspapers) both fiction and non-fiction, on many 
interests and reading levels, which are attractive and appealing 
and which provide a good beginning for developing interest in 
reading (Appendices F and G). However, only those materials 
which are easily accessible can compete with the heavy demands 
of social life and the easy availability of the other mass media 
which surround the high school student. 

Because reading magazines and newspapers has become an 
important pastime and adequately fulfills the personal reading 



1958), pp. 391-301. 




Journal of Genetic Psychology^ 93 (December 
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needs in the lives of many adults today, all teaching areas in 
the secondary schools should include references to teen-age and 
popular adult magazines and newspapers. These should be as 
available as books. Perhaps by introducing the better periodicals 
and dailies to students and guiding their selection, the influence 
of the undesirable ones can be lessened. But beware of im- 
posing your interests on the students! 

The wide range of subjects covered by the pulps and slicks 
today makes them an excellent tool for motivating a student to 
read. Since the reluctant reader needs a variety of short selec- 
tions, magazin es and newspapers are ideal for stimulating his 
interest in reading. 

Many ma gazin es should be a part of the materials in a second- 
ary reading program, some of which are the following: 

AMERICAN GIRL 
ANALOG 
BOY’S LIFE 
CLASSIC COMICS 
FIELD AND STREAM 
GALAXY 
HARPER’S 

JUNIOR NATURAL HISTORY 
MAD 

MAGAZINE OF FANTASY AND 
SCIENCE FICTION 
MECHANICS ILLUSTRATED 

Many techniques for motivating students to read available 
materials are essential if the students are to make use of the 
reading skills they have learned. Strang states, “There is evi- 
dence that the enriched program of extensive reading results in 
more competent readers than one limited to a basic reader and 
workbook.”^ ^ The following are suggestions for motivating stu- 
dents to read extensively in either a corrective, remedial, or 
developmental program: 

1. Have books, magazines, and newspapers available and ac- 
cessible at all times. Provide time in the library for select- 
ing books. Assist students to find books which will be 
interesting to them and are within the range of their 
reading ability. Encourage buying of paperbacks. Surround 
them with books. (Appendix D) 

2. Give the students time to share what they have read. Stu- 
dents will accept recommendations from peers before adult 



MY WEEBIjY reader 
NATIONAL G EOGRAFHIC 
NEWSWEEK 
POPULAR MECH ANICS 
POPULAR SCIENCE 
READER’S DIG EST 
SATURDAY REVIEW 
SCHO LASTI C MAGAZINE 

SEVENTEEN 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME 



»* Rath Strang et al. Prohlemi in the Improvement of Reading. (New York: MeOraw- 






recommendations. Let the students explain how books have 
been useful to them or how much they have enjoyed cer- 
tain books. (Appendix E) 

3. Read to your students. Let some students read to others 
parts of a book which they enjoyed. Let the student “sell” 
a book to another student. Give him some credit if he 

get someone else to read the book. 

4. Use a brief summary for the student’s reading record. 
Individual colored tabs for each book read can be kept in 
a pocket in a student’s notebook. 

5. Use a reading record which will encourage reading on 
related topics thereby broadening interests. (Use “My 
Reading Design” Form C for Grades 7-9, Form D for Grades 
10-12. Obtained from Reading Circle, Inc., North Man- 
chester, Indiana.) Use colored paper tabs for reading in 
different areas (science— green, sports— brown, etc.) 

6. Provide reading ladders of books in your library or de- 
velop a class ladder which begins with material which 

be read easily, but which will give a deep satisfaction of 
accomplishment as the student progresses to a higher level. 
(See Appendix F) 

7. Develop with the class, topics or units of interest which 
deal with problems that are real to the students and help 
them find material on that topic. This will create more 
interest in reading than just handing them a book list. 

S. Encourage panel discussions of books read. 

9. Initiate book clubs. (See Index to Reading Materials.) 
Join Teenage Book Club or the Campus Book Club. Sell 
paperbacks. Join the Junior Great Books Program for 
able readers. Introduce the Literature Sampler (secondary 
edition) and Readers’ Choice book list. 

10. Prepare interesting bulletin boards with the students, which 
illustrate how books can solve personal problems; give 
career information; help with hobbies. 

11. Have a book fair to which parents are invited so that they 
may become famihar with books for junior and senior high 
school students. 
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12. Prepare a “Hit Parade of Books” listing the books which 
are most popular in your library or class. This should be 
kept on a weekly or monthly basis. 

13. Provide for dramatizing parts of a story. Use charades in 
which students dramatize parts of a story and let the other 
students g’trss the title of the book or the incident por- 
trayed. 

14. Become familiar with the literature your students are 
reading so that you can intelligently discuss the books with 
them. Your enthusiasm about a book may be contagious. 

15. Make a world map of authors whose books you have read. 
Or a world map of the locale or settings about which books 
have been written. 

Opinions about the teaching of classics ir the reading class, 
in which the entire class reads one selection at the same time, 
have been expoimded as both the thing to do and the thing 
not to do. Thematic units are preferred by many educators to- 
day, for these units provide for more varied interests and include 
books on many reading levels which can be related to the 
theme. Units developed by Scholastic Book Company (33 W. 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York) have collections of 
books on animals, courage, family, etc. Teachers can make their 
own list of related books from their own library similar to 
Appendix G. 

Many classics in adapted form are available for those who 
cannot read the originals but the use of adapted classics has 
been questioned. Some say, “Why give students a watered down 
version of the original which has lost all resemblance to it except 
the plot?” Is it still a classic? Or have all the characteristics of a 
“classic” been removed? 

On the other hand, some teachers indicate that the reading 
of the adapted version is acceptable since it gives the student 
of low reading ability a feeling that he is like the other students 
when he can take part in class discussions. Some teachers prefer 
to read the original story or at least part of it to the students 
of low reading ability. Other teachers suggest that it is better 
to provide the student with good books on his own level of 
reading ability. This is not difficult to do, as many good books 
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are available today which have a high interest level with a low 
readability level. (Appendix H) 

Teachers will decide which policy they are going to follow in 
their classes. The teacher’s training may have been such that 
they are successful with only the “accepted” titles handed to us 
from the past. Classics may be available but few other books. 
Let us constantly observe the gleam in the eye, or the frown 
on the brow of our students. If the gleam is there; the nod of 
understanding; the breathless anticipation to continue reading, 
we may be on the right track. If there is a frown on the brow; 

wandering of the eye; a drag of the feet when entering the 
room, by all means drop the classic and become familiar with: 



GaUwaysto Readable Books: An Annotated Graded List of Books in 
Many Helds for Adolescents Who Hnd Reading Difficult. Compiled 
by Ruth Strang, et al, H. W. Wilson Co., 1952. 

Books, Young People and Reading Guidance: Detailed motivational 

as well as an underst an ding of young people 
Geneva R. Hanna and Mariana K. 
McCallister, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960. 

Your Reading, 1960; Books for You, 1959, National Council of Teachers 
of English. 



for Row Readers by George D. Spache, Champaign, 
Illinois: Garrard Publishing Co., 1964. 

Aids for Knowing Books for Teenagers, Circular #450, Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



Readability and Interest 

Since the range in reading ability in most secondary classes 
is quite wide, it is important that the person who is guiding a 
student’s reading has a general idea of the independent reading 
level of each student as well as an inventory of his reading 
interests. If books in a student’s interest range aro selected and 
found by him to be too difficult for comfortable reading, the 
interest approach to reading is sure to fail. Thus, when consider- 
ing interests it is also necessary to consider level of reading 
ability. 

To develop and maintain reading interest, the readability of a 
book and the reading ability of the student must correlate within 
a range of the student’s ability to gain knowledge or pleasure 
from the reading. Most students soon lose interest in a book 
with which they must struggle for understanding. Some students 
may read above their independent reading level because of an 
interest in the subject matter of the book, but this is likely to 
be the exception rather than the rule. 
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Several formulas can be used to measure readability, such as 
the Dale-Chall and the Flesch ReadabUity Formulas. Some of the 
factors which are included in estimating the readability of a 
book are: 

Word difficulty 

Frequency of usage of words 

Percentage of different words 

Sentence length 

Density of ideas 

Reader’s familiarity with material 
Human interest 
Multi-syllable words 

To aid the selecticm process, books can be keyed u^g the 
letters “E,” “L,” “S,” “A,” and interest categories can be ar- 
ranged and the student’s reading guided within the frame- 
work of the readability estimate. This can be done after much 
experience and knowledge of books, or good booklists are avail- 
able to assist parents, teachers, and librarians in selecting books 
of many interests at various reading abihty levels. Several of 
these are listed in the index to reading materials for students 
at the end of this diapter in Af^ndix H. 

The following typology will fit the great majority of secondary 
school students: 

1. *"£” Easy books or books with a readability level below 
sixth grade. 

2. “L” Books (low) with a readability level of grades six and 
and seven. 

3. “S” Books (standard) with a readability level of grades 
ei^t and nine. 

4. “A” Books (advanced) with a readabihty level from grade 
ten upward. 

Ai^ndix G is a teacher-made chart which indicates books 
according to both interest and readability. This chart was made 
using the following booklists as references: 
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G<^ Reading for Poor Reeders. Revised 1064 bv Genrwe n 

Compeny, Ghampeico. 

Supplement. A list for Junior high schools by 

252?“^rS^ Book CTiJdrSlua^ 

School, Chicago. National fi«wwi«*<i at iviai>ii«t« 

704 fcath sixth »SS: aSSSrS^ 

1««1-«2. a lirtfm IdsiSiereading for 
^schools. By Committee on^SeSra^ 

A teacher who wishes to appraise the reading interests and 
ai^re^tioi^ of his students might use some of the following 
mteria similar to those which Strang suggests identify the stu- 
dent who has developed an interest in reading: 

smiles to himself as he reads a humorous 

Shorn semdttvitir to various Weis of interpretations 

I pg«^ 1^ awar oMs s of and finds personal value in reading. 
^Wjatoea the quality of a book, magazine. television^S^. or 

Usn reading in daily life outside of sduxd. 

SSSSL** *f»VOTttc leisure-time activity. 

Widens the scope of his reading. 

de velops one or more intensive reading interests. 

Enjojfs discussioii of books. 

dyreas ed toterest in reading the comics. 
g M gttforces such as television and auto riding that usurp read- 

Finds more motivation to read. 

22f wS*S^2P ***** ****“*■ «f communication as part of a 
w^-balancrt program, recognizing the urEuT v Jue^ Si* 
«h d It. .weM «1« in MpingS^^ Si^ 

9 ft ***** ^ *®TOP*y *n experience background for reading 

20. Reads to leam more about worthwhile hObwS; reaamg. 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 
19 . 



As mterest is a dominant key to aU reading, and reading is 
an mdispensable means of communication in our civilized so- 
ciety, eaA teach» has the responsibility to create a climate, 
provide the materials and structure the rewards which will pro- 
mote dmlopment of an inteiest in reading. A significant 
meam by which awreciation of good writing can he developed 
IS through guided reading of literary selections or gi-idance 
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of voluntary or required reading during free tune. Free read- 
ing time in the senior high school has been found to contribute 
to the breadth of acquaintance with a variety of literary types, 
to growth in interest in different kinds of reading material, and 
to contact with cultures that vary as to nationality and period. 
The of creating interest in reading in the secondary school 
is great, for reading interests have been found to vary sig- 
nificantly both in kinds and amount with age, sex, intelligence, 
social class background, reading competence, experience, avail- 
ability of books in school and at home, and the amount of pro- 
motion used to correlate reading with other means of communi- 
cation such as radio, films, and television. But the interested, 
informed, and creative teacher will get the right book in the 
hands of the right student at the right time. In some cases, 
little more is needed to make students want to read. 
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Strang, Bii*h and Bradcen, Dorothy Kendall. Making Better Readers. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1957. 

Strang, Constance McCullough, and Arthur Traxler. Problems m 
the Improvement of Reading. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

Inc., 1961. , „ ^ 

Weiss, M Jerry. Reading in the Secondary Schools. New York: The 
Odyssey Press, Inc., 1961. , _ 

Witty, Paul “The ssmk Media and Reading,” Challenge and Experiment 
in Reading. J. Allen Fignrel, Editor. New York: Scholastic M ag azine . 
1962. 



Magazines 

EdMcaUan, VoL 83, #8, April 1963. mdianapolis. mdiana: Bobbs Merrill 
Company, me. 

The English Journal, Volume LH, April 1963, #4; Volume WTI , February 
1964, #2; and Volume 53, September 1964, #6. National Council of 
Teachers of lengiioh. Champaign. Illinois. 
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The IteadMg T^her, April 1964. “P«adlng Interests and Information 
Ne^ o/t High School Students” by J. Kurlan Shores, pp. 536*544. 
Intemationid Reading Association, Newark, Delaware. 



npers 

Speech before the “Developing Lifetime Reading Habits” seQuence, Tn- 

Association Conventicm, Miami. Florida, May 3, 
1963, by William D. Boutwell, Editorial Vice President, Scholastic 
Bugazmes and Book Service. “Bringing Readers and Books Tbgetber 
Successfully . . . Through Paperback Book Clubs and School Book 
Stores.” 



APPENDIX A 



Although this form takes considerable time for a student to 
complete, an insight into a student’s reading development 
can be clearly followed by having it filled out at various grade 
levels and then making comparisons. 

Students should be helped to spell certain words or names 
while completing this form so that the student will not skip 
the item because he cannot spell the name of an encyclopedia 
or a magazine. 

(Prepared by Amo Jewett, Specialist for Language Arts, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.) 

What Do You lika to Read? 

L Beading at Home 

A. Newwen 

1. To which newspaper (s) does your family subscribe? 

2. How much time do you spend a day reading newspapers? 

minutes 

3. List your three favorite sections of the newspaper: 



b. 

c. 

4. Wh>».t two news topics are you following closely? 

a. 

b. 

B. Magazines 

1. What magazines do you read regularly in your home? 

ft* — c. 



2. Which magazine has the most interes ting stories? 

3. What subjects do you like to read about in magazines? 
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C. Books 

1. Approximately how many novels and biographies are there 

in your library at home? 

2. How many of these books have you read? 

3. Are you or smur parents members of a book club? 

4. How many books do you own personally? 

II. Reading at the PnUic library 

A. Do you have a library card? ; is it active? 

B. About how many books have you checked out of the public li- 
brary in the past year? 

C. What magazines do you read at the public library? 



D. How many times a month do you lo to the public library? 

lU. Use of the School Library 

A. Do you know how to find books you want without the li- 
brarian’s help? 

B. What is the purpose of the Reader’s Guide? 



C. For what is the card catalogue used? 



D. What encyclopedia do you refer to most often? 

E. Do you have difficulty finding certain things in the library? 

If so, what? 

IV. Beading and Other Recreation 

A. Write 1st, 2nd, and 3rd by your first, second, and thir d choice 
of these types of writing: 

a. Novels e. Articles 

b. Short Stories f. Comic Books 

c. Plays g. Biography 

d. Poetry h. News 

B. Write the titles of three books which you have enjoyed thi* 
year: 

a. c. 

b 

C. Write the title of the book you i ' 2 enjoyed most of all 



D. Underline the four kinds of stories you like best and put a 
check before your favorite. If possible, write the title of a fa- 
vorite story after each type you underline. 

a. Animal 

b. Action and adventure 

c. Ghost and other mysteries 

d. Humor 

e. Romance or love 

f . Modem science 

g. Mechanical things (airplanes, etc.) 

h. Foreign countries 

i. War stories 

j. C^ace travel or fiction 

k. Home life 

l. Interesting people 
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E. What do you like to do best when you have free time? 



P. What kind of work, do you want to do when you leave school? 



O. Whose recommendations do you usually follow when you read 
a book? 



H. Do you have your own personal library at home? 

If so, how many txxdcs? 

I. Do you have a television set at home? if you do 

how much time do you spend dally watching television? 

hours. 



J. Have you read any books because of television shows you have 
seen? " — 



If so, name them 



K. As you Imow, some young people like to read books during their 
spue tune, o^rs don't. Why do you thUik some teenagers 
enjpy reading books when they have time? 



APPENDIX B 



To the teacher: The following is a fictitious bibliography, com- 
plete with fictitious annotations. Teachers can make their own 
similar to these items covering the interests of their par- 
ticular grade level. The fictitious list is used so that the stu- 
dent will not he influenced by a book he has read or by a book 
the teacher has mentioned. If the student is given the bibliog- 
raphy early in the year it is possible to note the changes in 
interests and growth in maturity of the student if it is re- 
peated again at the end of the year. 

To the Students: Read this fictitious bibliography. Indicate 
whether you would like to read the hook by circling “yes” or 
“No.” If you are imdecided circle the question mark. 

Would you be interested in reading these books? 



Bibliography^ 



Yes No ? 


1. The Little Donkey 


Yes No ? 


4. Poems for Modems 




What happens 
when the little 
donkey, so long an 
outsider, wins fame 
in his village. 




A collection of po- 
etry designed to 
appeal to young 
people of today. 


Yes No ? 


2. How Big? 


Yes No ? 


5. The Smallest Boy 




A delightful story 
showing the dUfer- 
ences in si» of 
animals from mice 
to elephants. 




How does it feel to 
be the smallest boy 
in the class? Little 
Bill shows some 
leadership. 


Yes No ? 


3. A Wish for Julie 


Yes No ? 


6. Vagabonds AU 




What happened 
after Julie’s one 
great wish was 
granted. 




Stories of the 
world’s greatest 
travelers and ex- 
plorers. 



James A, Hale, Russell K. Britton (Directors). A Guide for Teach^ 
Cotormdof“l953)‘f ®3»54. (City and County of Denver and State of 
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Yes No ? 7. The Happy Kitten 

Tile little kitten 
was playing hap- 
pily when she came 
face to face with 
Oscar, the bulldog 
pup. 

Yes No ? 8. Circus Horse 

Lady had always 
been the gentlest 
horse in the show. 
Why did she 
c . nge when the 
.ew trainer ar- 
rived? 

Yes No ? 9. Young Warriors 

A portrait of 
American youth 
fighting the battles 
of World War II. 

Yes Nc ? 10. Texas Roundup 

Life at its busiest 
when cowboys 
round up the steers 
in Texas. 

Yes No ? 11. Willie West of 

Washington High 

More troubles beset 
Willie than he can 
handle, but he 
manages to save 
the big day for 
Washington. 

Yes No ? 12. Space Travelers 

What happened 
when strange peo- 
ple arrived in a 
weird-looking 
craft. 

Yes No ? 13. Lantte at New 
Orleans 

ITie history-mak- 
ing adventures of 
the famous pirate. 

Yes No ? 14. Texas Star 

The story of young 
pioneers who fol- 
low a star while 
seeking a home- 
stead in Texas. 



Yes No ? 15. Unknown Friends 

Stories of modern- 
day miracles which 
make our living 
easier. 



Yes No ? 16. Hundreds of Islands 

Jody’s big day in- 
cluded a long ride 
on the big lake 
steamer, touching 
every large island 
in the lake. 



Yes No ? 17. Choose a Career 

Your life is what 
you make it. Learn 
what different jobs 
are really like and 
prepare for yours. 

Yes No ? 18. Perry Pelican 

Perry’s large jaw 
got him in trouble, 
but he was glad he 
had it before he 
was through. 

Yes No ? 19. All the Way South 

The story of the 
conquest of the 
South Pole, to- 
gether with true, 
exciting adventures. 

Yes No ? 20. Mutiny! 

All the sailors felt 
their only chance 
was to take over 
the ship, even 
though they were 
hundreds of 
miles from shore. 
Could they live 
through it? 

Yes No ? 21. Famous Women of 
Our Country 

True portraits of 
eighteen women 
who have had more 
to do with our 
country’s well- 
being than is gen- 
eially known. 
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Yes No ? 22. The Lazy Lion 

The king of the 
jungle learned the 
hard way :hat rul- 
ing is a full-time 
job. 

Yes No ? 23. Chug-Chug 

The little car didn’t 
have much power, 
but it took its 
master where he 
wanted to go, 
mostly on “heart” 
alone. 

Yes No ? 24. Horses! 

How different kinds 
of horses help man. 
Ebccellent illustra- 
tions. 

Yes No ? 25. Away at School 

Tommy didn’t like 
living at school; 
the boys weren’t 
like his friends at 
home. How To mmy 
learned by living 
with others. 

Yes No ? 26. Tommy Sims, Boy 
Scientist 

An exciting story 
about a boy who 
didn’t like school 
but who later 
helped everyone in 
town. 

Yes No ? 27. What is Art? 

An interesting 
commentary on art 
and its values for 
young people. 

Yes No ? 28. Life at Alcatraz 

How would it feel 
to be in the gov- 
ernment’s special 
prison for its worst 
criminals for the 
rest of your das^? 

Yes No ? 29. Murder at Sunset 

Who could have 
done such a horri- 
ble thing? And who 
owned the huge 
footprints in the 
garden? Only one 
mmi could solve the 
ghastly riddle. 



Yes No ? 30. Your Newspaper 

Life behind the 
typewriters, desks, 
and presses. The 
story behind the 
stories. 

Yes No ? 31. Mr. Smith 

Mr. Smith is a 
cocker spaniel 
puppy who finds 
out about life in 
the big city and 
gets lost in the 
process. 

Yes No ? 32. Tim Helps the 
Mailman 

finds out what 
the mailman does 
every day and 
learns about letters 
and their travels at 
the same time. 

Yes No ? 33. On the Trail of 
Treasure 

The secret map 
leads Shorty and 
his pals to the is- 
land, but finding 
the treasure isn’t 
too easy. 

Yes No ? 34. A Trip to Washing- 
ton 

Jimmy and Julie 
see all the beautiful 
buildings in Wash- 
ington and get to 
watch men of gov- 
ernment at work. 

Yes No ? 35. Club House Days 

Ihe “Secret S” club 
had just finished 
their club house 
when the neighbors 
made them take it 
down. 

Yes No ? 36. The Young Queen 

Great problems in 
Spain and America 
faced the new 
queen, who had 
thought she would 
never be ruler. 

Yes No ? 37. Two Kittens 

A laughable story 
which proves that 
two kittens can be 
more than twice as 
playful as one. 
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Yes No ? 38. A Moose in Our Yes No ? 44. 
Barn 

Proof that a moose 
in a bam can do 
more damage than 
a bull in a china 
shop. 



Yes No ? 39. Lives of Great 
Composers 

Chopin. Wagner, 
Debussy. liszt. and 
Tschaikovsky lead 
the list of twenty- 
three famous music- 
makers. 



Yes No ? 45. 



Yes No ? 40. The Mob 

Short, direct, and 

realistic story of yes No 46. 
the underworld in 
action. Can ordi- 
nary police meth- 
ods succeed? 



Yes No ? 41. Dogs Next Door 

There were three 
when the family 

moved in next door. Yes No ? 47. 
Now there are six- 
teen! What next? 



Yes No ? 42. New Love for Linda 

Linda thought she 
couldn’t be happier 
when two boys were 
feuding over her. 
She learned she 
was wrong when 
Jerry had to choose 
between his career 
and Linda. 



Yes No ? 48. 



Yes No ? 43. Rosalia 

Mark hadn’t ex- 
pected to meet any- 
one like Rosalia Yes No ? 49. 
when he went 
to college in Mexico 
City during the 
summer. What 
could he do when 
September came? 



Marines in Action! 
Highlights of the 
Marine Corps from 
the time of the 
Revolutionary War, 
with emphasis on 
recent engage- 
ments. 

Mr. Miser Spends 
His Money 

An interesting and 
entertaining story 
of the man who 
spent as little as 
possible — ^until he 
met a friend who 
showed him how to 
have fim. 

At the Rodeo 

You don’t know the 
thrills of a rodeo 
unless, like Janice, 
you have to watch 
while death 
brushed your favor- 
ite rider. 

The Strange Jour~ 
ney 

A mature book 
dealing with World 
War n. Follow 
Peter Riter’s jour- 
ney through the 
eyes of an infantry- 
man. 

Old Stonewall 
A complete and 
well-told biography 
of the famous 
Confederate gen- 
eral, with authentic 
scenes from the 
great war. 

The Little Trunk 

The solution of the 
mystery hinged on 
one little steamer 
trunk. What one 
clue made it so im- 
portant? 
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APPENDIX 



C 



Incomplete Sentences* 

Here is your chance to write exactly the way you feel. You 
may write anything you like but it must be what you ftiinlr 

Answer all questions, do them in order and do tbpin rapidly. 

1. Today I feel 

2. When I have to read, I | 

3. I get angry when 

*. To be grown up j *. 

5. My idea of a good time is . 

6. I wish my parents knew i * i 

7. School is !!.!!!..!!!!. 

8. I can’t understand why ! 

9. I feel bad when !!.!!!! 

10. I wish teachers ’ ' ’ ‘ 

11. I wish my mother 

12. Going to college ] 

13. To me, books !!.!!!!.! 

14. People think I 

15. I like to read about !!!.!!!.!! 

16. On weekends I ! . . . ! 

17. I’d rather read than 

18. To me, homework 

19. I hope I’ll nevei . 

20. I wish people wouldn’t 

21. When I finish high school i 

22. I’m afraid 

23. Comic books !!!!!..!. ! 

24. When I take my report card home . . . . . . . . . . .’ ! .’ ' 

25. I am at my best when // ] 

26. Most brothers and sisters 

27. 1 don’t knew how 

28. Whvm I read math !!!!!!!.. 

29. I feel proud when 

30. The future looks ”. 

31. I wish my father 

32. I like to read when 

33. I would like to be 

34. For me, stud 3 dng \ \ \ 

35. I often worry about 

36. I wish I could 

37. Reading science 

38. I look forward to 

39. I wish 

40. I’d read more if 

41. When I read out loud 

42. M!' only regret .!!..!!!! 



• The Reading Teacher. Vol. 10, No. April 1957. p. 197. 
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APPENDIX D 



Interestiiig Adult Bodes for Yoimi' Feeble 

This list was compiled for the joint committee of the NEA 
qnd the American Library Association by the YASD Committee 
on the Selection of Books and Other Materials: Margaret At- 
wood, Baltimore Polytedmic bistitute; Dorothea Co a c hm a n , 
North Junior Hi^ Sdiool, Bloomfidd, New Jmrsey; Barbara 
Joyce Duree, ALA BookUst and Subteription Books BuHetiiij 
K Ben Evans, Kem County Union Hi^ School and Junior 
College District, Bakersfield, California; Mary L. Pickett, Mil- 
waukee Pubbe library; RuA Schnmder, The New York Public 
library; with the advice and assistance of school and public 
lihrarians from 22 statcs and from Canada; u n d er the chairman- 
ship of Elaine Simpson, Manhattan Borou^ Young Adult 
Specialist, The New York Pubbe library. 

AU the Traps of Earth and Other Stories by CSiffocd D. Shnak . Nine 
top-notch science fiction stories of aliens on earth and of men on 
alien planets. 1962. 287 p. Doiibleday. $3.95. 

Around the World Submerged by Edward 1*. Beach. A first-ha^ account 
of seebret, eighti7*four days di^kedowB cruis e of fbe TOtoiit 
world’s largest nuclear submarine; a cruise which retraced, in part, 
Idagdlan’s route. 1962. 293 p. Hcdt. $4il5. 

/ jtinMiir. FuTjf by Hammond Innes. Mystery and adventure as nua battle 
a polar storm while evacuating a British juided missile unit from an 
in the North Atlantic. 1962. 308 p. Ehopf • $4J15. 

FaHrSafe by Eugene Burdick and Arvey Wheder. Whs'' happens vdien 
a failure sets oH an accid ent a l atomic atte'ik by Americ a n 

hnmherR on the USSR— a documentary in fiction for mature young 
adults. 1962. 286 p. McGraw. $4415. 

Tlie Guns of August by Brrbara W. Th chm a n . Exciting, valuaUeloA 
at the first da^ of World War I from the British. Bdgian, Freni m, 
Ttiiggia-n, and German points of view: the leaders, the men, the evmts, 
the rigidly plaimed strategies, the politics, and the milita^ 

history, acutely interpreted and vividly presented. 1962. 511 
p. Macmillan. $6 J5. 

HonMomer arid the Hotspur by C. S. Forester. Another in the scrim 
Haaiirig with a>ratio Omitflower. English seaman extraordina*- /, who 
HaWaa shoals, stonns. and Spanish and French ships, to win his pro- 
motion to Captain. 1962. 344 p. LitUe. $4.95. 
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In the Cleari^ by Robert Frost. Poetry, wit, wisdom, and coosanmuite 
craltsmansmp with real depth beneath the surface of everyday 
guage and clever rhyming. 19C2. 101 p. Holt. $4iW. 

rtu Ivy by Ma^ Mewart. SuQiense in a fast-paced story of mys- 
t^ a^ double-deding in Northumberland: Mary Grey, newly ar- 
nvrt strang^impersonates Annabelle, who had run away from 
eight years before and is presumed dead. 1961. 320 p. Morrow. $3 J5. 

KMdtattd Revels by Victoria Holt. Gothic romance in which a prmnant 
widow fights terror and physical danger so that her may 
be bom to inherit the family estate. 1962. 312 p. Doubleday. $4.50. 

Albert Luthuli. Portrait of a rare man, winner of 
clear description of tte confused 
Srath Af riom political and ectmomic measures against the native 
African people. 1962. 255 p. McGraw. $5.50. 

Th^ Lightship ^ Lena. Short, tense suspense story of three 

days on a l i ght s h i p off the coast of Germany where good and evil 

“IS®*™® ^ courage is revealed. 1962. 

125 p. Hill and Wang. $3.50. 



The Mathematical Magpie edited by Clifton Fhdiman. Subtitle’ “Being 
M<to Stories. Mainly Transcendental, Plus Subsets of Essays. Rhymes. 
Music, Anecdotes, Epigrams, and other Prime Oddments and DIvct- 

Derh^ from the Infinite Domain of 
M a themi Aics.” 1962. 300 p. Sinum and Schuster. $4J5. 



^ Ichiro Hatano. Sensitive and revealing 

collection of notes and letters exchanged between a Jiyianese mnthff 

the war and occupation years. 1944-47. 

1962. 195 p. Houghton. $3.75. 



The Mouse on the Moon by Leonard Wibberley. A «atiri^ i account of 
“C way in which the small Duchy of Grand Fenwick outwits the 

^ ^ r»ce, by the author of The Mouse 

That Roared. 1962. 191 p. Morrow. $3.95. 



Hy People by the Dalai Tsuna of Tibet. An im p«ietonti«m ff 
recital of his iden ti fication as the fourteenth Dalai his brief 

rtde. the invasion and seizure of his country by the Chinese Commu- 
nists. and his exile in India. 1962. 271 p. McGraw. $5.95. 



A Nm Russia? by Harrison E. Salisbury. A percqitive report on the 
intell ectual ferment in Russiaa tbe changes there over the past 
twenty years, and an analysis of the importance of thesy i»h «t Ti pp« to 
U. S. foreign policy. 1962. 143 p. Harper. $3.50. 



Pride of the Moor by Vian Smith. How the lives of many peoide in a 
poor Dartmoor C onununi ^ are changed by young BCailc and his horse, 
foal of a broken-down racing mare; more thaw a horse story Wfu ff 
its characterization, picture of English village life, and s^le. 1962. 
284 p. Doubleday. $4A0. 



Secret Service Chief by U. E. Bau^bman with leonard Wallaoe Robin- 
son. Excit ing details of apprehending counterfeiters and of the prob- 
Imis involved and scientific techniques used in guarding three 
Presidents and their families. 1962. 266 p. Harper. $4.95. 

The Sens es of Animals and Men by Lotus and Margery MUne A readable 
smrvey, lively in spite of detail, of questions that scientists are a«irfnp 
about .“xnses (the five ordinary ones as wdl as those less well known) 
in aU forms of Mi i mal , bird, insect, fish, and human life. 1962. 305 p. 
Atheneum. $6 J5. 



The Serpents CoU by Parley liowat. True adventure on three freighters 
at the time of the 1948 hurricanes, especially the dogged, resourceful, 
and courageous efforts to salvage one of the ships. 1962. 189 p. Little. 
$4.95. 

Silent Spring by Rachel Caxson. A biologist’s warning against the possi- 
ble effects on life of man’s large scale use of c hemi ca l pesticides in 
his warfare against insert !. 1962. 368 p. Hough t on. $5.00. 

Star-Raker by Donald Gordon. Taut, realistic suspense as scientist and 
irilot try to locate and correct deadly mistakes in a new supersonic 
jet airliner; love story present but secondary. 1962. 288 p. Morrow. 
$3J5. 

A Thousand Springs by Anna Chennault. The love story of Anna Chan, 
young Chinese reporter, and Major General Chennault, commander 
oi the Flying Tiger, told against the backdrop of the Sino-Japanese 
War Mid the Communist seizure of China. 1962. 318 p. Eriksson. $5.00. 

To a Young Dancer by Agnes DeMille. An honest and witty guide for 
the person who plans to study ballet; the years of training, the hard 
woiit necessary for ultimate perfection, the details of preparing for a 
performance, lists of ballet schools and of colleges and universities 
offering courses in the dance with the author’s evaluation of each. 
1962. 175 p. Little. $4.50. 

To Catch an Angel by Robert Russell. The determined campaign of a 
mMi Windi^ at the age of six to prove that he is normal and belongs 
to the world of sighted people. 1962. 317 p. Vanguard. $4.50. 

Travels toith Charley in Search of America by John Steinbeck. A famous 
author’s Journey of rediscovery with a French poodle. 1962. 246 p. 
Viking. $4.95. 

Victory Over Myself by Floyd Patterson with Milton Gross. An honest, 
synmethetic, but not partisan, adult account of Patterson’s victories 
over environment, poverty, an inferiority complex, and prejudice as 
well as over his challengers in the ring. 1962. 244 p. Bernard Gels. 
$3J5. 



We Seven by M. Scott Carpenter and others. Accounts of the training, 
tests, and flights of the astronauts in their own words. 1962. 352 p. 
Simon and Schuster. $6.50. 

Where the Heart Is by Elizabeth Borton de Trevino. Both family story 
and a pletare of the imlgueness of Mexico as Mrs. Trevino tells of her 
education as a wife and mother. 1962. 286 p. Doubleday. $3il5. 

The Whispering Land by Gerald DurrelL A delightful story of the 
author’s adventures while collecting animals in Argentina and Pata- 
gonia for his private zoo. 1962. 235 p. Viking. $3i'5. 
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APPENDIX E 



Giving Variety to Bo<^ Reports 

How to make book reports interesting, cballonging^ and sat- 
isfying for both the reporter and his audience is a perennial 
problem for the language arts teacher. Many teachers use imagi- 
iiative, creative ideas for making this an enjoyable and worth- 
while experience. One high school English teacher, Howard S. 
Rowland of Briarcliff Manor, New York, suggests these 
vdiich originally appeared in his article, “Alternatives for the 
Book Report,” in the ENGLISH JOURNAL, February 1962. 



Short Story 

1. TV Presentation. Prepare the story for TV and write a brief script. 

2. letter to Author. Write a letter to the author dinmuBririg your rea- 
sons for enjoying the book and m a kin g suggestions for improvement. 

3. P^of F^. Ten the story again from the view point of 
character in the story, perhaps two other characters, showing the 
influmc e personalify mi the seeming “truth” of the story, rfjira 
the fllm, “Rashomon.”) 

4. Sequel. Tdl what happened after the story ended. 

5. Style. Ret^ a pass^e in the story in somebody dse’s style. For 

sample, retell in the cUnied, short sentences of Hemingway or 
the long, complex sentences of Dickens. ’ 

6. Author^ Point of View. Show how color or key words or mn 
through the story. Discuss their purpose and effectiveness. 

E nding. Resolve the conflict In a different way. Write 
ending. 

8. VnipersaU^. Write about a decision of yours which reouired a 
choice simil a r to that faced by a character in your b^ok 

9. Brief. Prepare a l^al brief defending or dmy in g the validity 
of the story or the actions of one of the characters. 

10. Advertisement or Booh Cover. Rvpare an advertisement or 
Jackrt which would stress the good features of the book and 
people to read it. 



Drama 

1. Changing Language. Rewrite a scene from a Rhair«>g n ita.rpftn niav in 

contemporary idiom. ^ 

2. Set Design. Create a miniature set for the play. 
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3. Dramaturgy. Write a report on costumes, lighting, acting styles, 
scenery, oc props for a period play* 



4. Direction. Imagine yourself as director for this * 

diort account of how you would stage a scene, wim inrUciuar 
^i w piinjdK on what you would teU actors in order to make the dialog 
more meaningful. 



5. Research. Study reference material on the playwri|^t and discuss 
how events or people in his life may have influenced the play. 

6. Drama Critic. Review the play as If you were the drama critic for a 
local paper (a tabloid) . 



7. You as Hero. Place yourself in the protagonist’s position and r^te 
how plot would have been affected irith you as the hero. 

8. Verisirnmtude. Create or recaU an incident which rould tove bem 
or occurred in your community and which woi'ld be s imilar to 
an incident in the play. 



9. The Art Form. Write an account in short story f<^ of one <rf tto 
scenes in the play; demonstrate your awareness of the dependency 
of the playwr^t on the director, the actors, the scenic designer, 
etc., to teU the full story in play form. 



10 Structure. Show the similarities between a bull fight, a tennis 
’ wiftteh, nnrt youT play in Structure (plot, development, climax, 
denouement) . entertainment value, ctmflict, etc. 



Novd 

1. Change Setting. imi«ine the character in the brok in a dMer^t 
setthig, for example, twentieth century Hftrlem. Change mood, time, 
or settW, and show how it affects characters and plot. 

2. TV. How would Alfred Hitchcock present your novel on his program? 
How would it be presented on "Twilight Zone”? 

3. Court Trial. Create a situation where a chaxac^ in a nowl 
trial in court for his treatment of another char^r or his 
b^vior (eg., Wildeve for his treatment of Thomasin), Write a 
summary speech as prosecutor or defense attorney. 

4. Movie Personality. Select a well-known movie personality to play 
character In the book and give reasons for your choice. 

5. Convert to FUm. Write a scenario for the climactic scene of the 
novel. 

6. You as Hero. Would you have acted differently from the main 
<diaracter? How would the plot have changed? 

7. Letter. Write a letter to a foreign student discussing why this book 
is representative or not representative of American society. 

8. Eighteenth Century Student. Imagine an eighteenth centu^ scho<fl- 
boy, accustomed to reading Shakespeare, Milton, Addison, etc., read- 
ing your book. What would be his reactions? 

9. Life Story. Imagine Life magazine doing a feature sto ry on toe 
book. Describe the photographs they would take, and write toe 
captions for each. 



Mography 



1. Hero vs. Contemporary. Contrast the hero vdth 
personality in a similar field (e.g.. Babe Ruth in the 
Ruth” with Mickey Mantle) . 



a contemporary 
Story of Babe 



2. Personal Interview. Interview a student or a neighbor. Take notes as 
for a bh^raphy. Then write an outline for the biography modeled 
after the biography you have read. 

3. Report to Committee. Imagine your biographical character being 
interviewed before an investigating committee of UNESCO, U. S. 
Senate or House, PTA, or NCAA. Write an appropriate speech for 
him or her. 

4. Research. Consult the Dictionary of Biography and other sources 
for facts about a character. Based upon an incident or set of facts, 
create a short chapter as it might have been developed in a biog- 
raphy. 

5. Stylized letter. Write a letter in the style, with the feeling, in the 
character of the subject cf the biography, e.g., Thoreau writes to 
President Kennedy. 

6. Change of Time. How would the community look upon Rockefeller 
in the days of Machiavelli? Louis Pasteur today? 

7. TV. What incident in the book would be ideal for TV? How and 
why? 

8. The Successfvl Man. What characteristics of the main character 
are presoit in all successful men and women? What are his or her 
unique characteristics? 

9. Depth Interview. Literview a prominent person in the community 
(fire chief, writer, musician, senator) on one aspect of his life: 
goal, avocation, education, discipline, first job, etc. Write a short 
biographical chapter modeled after the biography you have read. 

10. Social Evaluation. How would the subject of the biography have 
changed in character or personality if he had been brought up in 
your town or city and had attended your school? 



Essays 

1. Opposite Point of View. Take the opposite point of view on an essay, 
for example, one attacking the use of the A*bomb on Hiroshima. 
The title of your essay could be “Hiroshima Was Necessary." 

2. Style Modeling. Use parallel style but different content. For example. 
Bacon’s “Of Studies" would serve as a student guide in style for “Of 
Good Baseball." 

3. Individual Style. Take the same theme or subject and write our 
own essay with your own thoughts and individual style. 

4. Back in Time. Imagine yourself living in the time of the person 
writing the essay. Take an incident in your own life and write it as 
it would have occurred at that time. 

5. Forward in Time. Transpose an important figure in an essay of the 
past to modem times: Sir Roger de Cnverley in a New York subway; 
an early scientist at Cape Kennedy; • ‘ lilton or Jefferson at the 
U. N. 

6. The Magazine Essay. Select the magazine which would be most 
appropriate for your selection of essays and discuss why. 

7. The Picture Essay. What does a picture story in Life or Look have 
in common with your selection of essays: beginning, end, dramatic 
movement, etc.? Try also ccmiparison with musical composition. 

8. Newspaper Story. Recast the ideas of an essay into a newspaper 
story (naming the newspaper). Write in the style of Ed Sullivan, 
James Reston of the New York Times, Jack O’Brien. 
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9. Biographical Hints. Create a brief biographical sketch, using liberal 
Imagination, of the author of the informal essay, basing your sketch 
upon inferences from his writing. 

These six topics for a book report lesson by Christine Yoder 
taken from the ENGUSH JOURNAL, March 1962 (page 210), 
are also suggested for improving book reports: 

1. State which character you would like as a friend. Refer to his 
personality or actions to give you a reason for your choice. 

2. By reference to incidents, characters, or theme, explain why you 
would enjoy reading another book by the same author. 

3. Retell the ending of the story. Explain why, in your opinion, this is 
a satisfactory culmination. 

4. By referring to at least two ideas brought out in this book, tell 
why oilier teenagers would find the story helpful as well as enter- 
taining. 

5. Describe the setting used in this book and compare or contrast with 
your own environment (home, neighborhood) . 

6. Explain in what way this book has left a permanent impression 
upon you. 
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Junior High School Ladder* 

Step 



Mohy Dick — ^MelvUie 
/oowfeoe— Scott 
Treasure Island — Stevenson 
Huckleberry Finn — Clemens 
Prester John — ^Buchan 
David Copper field — ^Dickens 
Last of the Mohicans — Cooper 
A Boy on Horseback — Steffens 
The Prtvce and the Pauper — 
Clemens 

Windo-uos for the Croion Prince — 
Vlnlng 

Swiftwater — ^Annixter 

North Winds Blow Free — Howard 

Chucklebait — Scoggin 

Lure of Danger — Scoggin 

The Three Musketeers — ^Dumas 



L'M^itains Couroflreous— Kipling 
Mutiny on the Bounty — ^Nordoff 
and Hall 

The Gold Bug— Poe 
Red Heifer — ^Davison 
The Yearling — ^Rawlings 
Jim Davis — ^Masefield 
My Friend Flicka — O’Hara 
The White Stag — Seredy 
Starbuck Valley Winter — ^Haig- 
brown 

Hie to the Hunters ! — Stuart 
North Star Shining — Swift 
This Singing World for Younger 
Children — Untermeyer 
/ Hear America Singing — ^Barnes 
All American — Tunis 



Step 

Of Courage Undaunted — 

Daugherty 

Two Logs Crossing — ^Edmonds 
Farm Boy — Gorsline 
Big Doc’s Girl — ^Medearis 
Mountain Laurel — Emery 
2'rce of Freedom — Caudill 
Smoky — James 
Call It Courage — Sperry 
Nuvat the Brave — ^^one 
Mutineers — ^Hawes 
Swift Rivers — ^Meigs 
No Other White Man — ^Davis 
Railroad to Freedom — Swift 
Navy Diver — ^Felsen 
Going on Sixteen — Cavanna 
Escape cn Skis — Stapp 

Step 

Red Horse Hill — ^Meader 
Sachim Bird — ^Robinson 
The Boy Knight of Rheims — 
Lownsberry 

Lad with the Whistle — ^Brink 



The Chestry Oak — Seredy 
Junior Poetry Cure — Schauffler 
Twenty-one Balloons — ^DuBois 
Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze — 
Lewis 

Blue Willow — Gates 
The Good Master — Seredy 
Little Women — ^Alcott 
Canthook County — ^Ames 
Dive Bomber — Winston 
Adam of the Road— Grey 
Hari the Jungle Lad — ^Mukerji 
Pecos BiU — ^Bowman 
Miss Pickerell Goes to Mars — 
MacGregor 

Lassie Come Home — ^Knight 
Caddie Woodlawn — ^Brink 

n 

Ballet Shoes — Streatfield 
Spunky — ^Hader 
Dusty Star — ^Baker 
Merrylips — ^Dix 
Toby Tyler — ^Kaler 



* Dora V. Smith, Junior High School Ladder, Spring, 1954, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1954 (mimeographed). 
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Big iZed— Kjelgaard 
Misty of Chincoteague— Henry 
Paul Revere and His Horse — 
Lawson 

Hans Brinker — ^Dodge 
The Base Stealer — ^Bonner 
Story of Doctor Dolittle — Lofting 
Story-telling Be.lUids — Olcott 
Stars to deer Bi/— Untermeyer 
Willie Wong, American — Oakes 
Young Mac of Fort Vancouver— 
Carr 



Tim’s Place — Evans 
Pad.dle-to-the-Sea^Ho\\mg 
Door-in-the-Wall — ^De Angeli 
Sleighbells for Windy Foot — Frost 
The Wcmderful Year — ^Adams 
phantom Backfield — ^Brier 
All Over Town — ^Brink 
Blind Coif— Rounds 
T-model Tommy — ^Meader 
Cowboy Boots — ^Harst 



Step I 

TTip iiivenile series such as Haney Drew, the Bobbsey Twins, Beverly 
Gray, Bomba the Jungle Lad, the Hardy Boys, Ted Dixon, and the like. 
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APPENDIX H 



Index to Beading Materials for Students 

1. Atncncu, Post find. Present. Grades 7-9. Ust arranged for average, 
accelerated, and retarded readers. New York: H. W. Wilson. 

2. Arrow Book Club. Grades 4-6. A wide selection of paperbacks avail- 
able. some of which hold appeal to the junior high retarded reader. 
Scholastic Book Services. 

3. Book Bait. Grades 7-12. DetaUed notes on about 100 adult bocdcs 
popular with teen-agers. American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

4. Fare for the Reluctant Reader. Grades 7-12. Includes lists of maga- 
zines, remedial texts, and book Usts. State University of New York. 
Albany. 

5. Gateways to Readable Books. Grades 9-12. (Ruth Strang). Books 
for the retarded high school reader grouped according to interests. 
New York: H. W. Wilson, 1958. 

6. Good Reading for Poor Readers. K-12 (George Spache). Lists of 
1000 trade books, adapted classics, textbooks, supplementary ma- 
terials arranged topically and graded in reading and interest levels. 
Garrard Publishing Co., Champaign, Illinois (1964 revised) . 

7. High-interest, Low-vocabulary Reading Materials. Grades 1-T. Over 
1000 titles for reading lev^ specified. Reprint available frmn 
Boston University School of Education, Boston, Massachusetts. 

8. Non-Fiction Books for Retarded Readers in the Upper Grades. 
Included in the January 1951 issue of Elementary English. 508 
S. E. 6th Street, Champaign, Illinois. 

9. Campus Book Club. Grades 10-12. Paperbacks ran g in g from clas- 
sics to current ^t sellers. Teen-Age Book Club. Grades 7-9. A 
paperback selection of i^pealing titles for the reluctant te^-age 
read»?r. Scholastic Book Services, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, I<ew York. 

10. Your Reading (also supplements). Grades 7-9. Titles suitable for 
retarded readers in hi^ school are noted in addition to titles for 
average readers. National Council of Teachers of English, 508 S. E. 
6th Street, Champaign, Illinois. Bookc for You. Grades 10-12 (also 
supplemer.ts>. A list for leisure reading for use by students in 
senior hign school. 

11. Paperbound Book Guide for High Schools. A selective subject guide 
to over 4,300 inexpensive reprints and originals chosen especially 
for secondary school use by 121 cooperating puolishers. R. R. 
Bowker Co., 1180 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 10036. 

12. An Inexpensive Science Library. Washington, D. C., American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 1960. Also The Travel- 
ing High School Science Library. 1959. 



13. Grosset and Dunlap. Inc. 1107 Broadway. New York 10. New York. 
Tempo Books, 45 Educator-approved paperbacks for readers of 
junior high school and high school age. Unxoersal Library. Uni~ 
versal Reference Library. Special interest bo(^ for young adults, 
Signature Books. Reading level 3rd and 4th grade, interest level to 
8th grade. 

14. H. W. Wilson Co.. New York. Book Selections for School Libraries 
by Ozile Wofford, 1962. 
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Mechanical Training Aids 

Filins 

ScftooZ Reading Training Films— Fourteen fflms for rate 
accompanied by comprehension tests. For sale only. Iowa 
oiate University. 

training films for high school and college 
“Id student's workbooks available. C-B 

Films— Seventeen films for training at various speeds, 
“dege, and adult groups. Instructor's mammi and 
check tests available. For sale only. Purdue University. 

FUmstrips 

Reading Series— R group of TO filmstrips designed to improve 
^era of recognition of words and phrases. Thirty strips stress basic 

'**®d at levels ranging from the first 

grade to high school. Stillfilm. 

Coi^o ed Ensure Series— A group of 14-36 filmstrips is intended to 
oner ^ratoing in: symbols, numbers, small letters, capital letters 
spaced letters, words and phrases. The word and phrase groups are 
a v M lable at prim^, intermediate and high school levels. 'These 
used with the Tach-X, a filmstrip projector adapted to 
tachistoscopic projection. EDL. wi 

Controtted Reader Senes — Groups of filmstrips are presented for 
pnm^, mterme^te, junior high and high school-coUege levels for 
rapid readi^ of lines of print uncovered by a moving slot. For use 
m tto (^trc^d Reader, a still film projector especially adapted 
for this type of exposure. Junior or table model also available, lenr. 

Cra^ Reo^r— filmstrip embedded in plastic is inserted in individual 
Viewer. liin e by line exposures of digits or reeding selections is besic 
techmque. Tests and practice books are also offered. Craig. 

The Perceptoscope — Offers read in g training programs for adults, col- 
1^^ jumor and senior high school groups. Includes filmstrips, test 
^uets, practice reading materials, and vocabulary study booklets. 

Rwdop'/ia^c Pacer — A small bar moves down the page at speeds varying 

^ minute to pace the reader. Americana 
Interstate Corp., Mundelein, Illinois. 

Readi^ Speed-i-o-Strip Scries— Sixteen filmstrips for training in 
rapid recogmtion of basic sight vocabulary, words groups and familia r 
objMts. Deigned for tachistoscopic projection. Offered for use at all 
grade levels up to and including high school. SVE. 
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® variety of strips for tachistoscopic 
troi^g in word recognition, phrase and paragraph reading, percep- 
tual ^u^g, number recognition, study of prefixes and suffixes 
and phonics. Learning Through Seeing. 

Slides 

^^crenf flccdinp— Group of 12 sUdes offering training in a 
basic selection of roots and affixes. Kes^tone. 

For perceptual span development, to- 
dudw slide for words, phrases, sentences, digits and geometric forms. 
Keystone. 

Other Devices 

ilFB PTosh-Tachm^f— Used for adapting any 2x2 slide or film pro- 

*^*®.«* ^hist^ope with speed control from 1/25 to 1/100 
second. Audio-Visual Research. 

AVR Rateom^— The movement of a plastic shutter down the page 
at (nntroUed rates permits pacing of the reader, and is adjustable to 
a wide range of reading speeds. Audio-Visu^ Research. 

St^ord E. and Prackenpohl. Helen. Skimming 
York: Mucational Developmental Laboratories, 
y PP- 224. EDL Skimmer. New York: 

Educatio^l Developmental Laboratories. 1962. The i^Eimmer is a 
wainlng device which projects a bead of light down the page to aid 
S®. reader in skmiming or scarning in the practice materials. 
Materials smtable for high school-cc^Ilege. 

Flash-X—A l^d l^histo^pe with training materials of letters, 
numbers, arithmetic combinations, words and spelling words, igm. 

Frankim Pacer ^A pacer with interchangeable shutters, one broad 
Shutter to prevrat regressions; a second, a thin rod to guide ad- 
vanced rraders. Franklin Research. 

KegsUme Reading Pacer— An electrically-controlled metal rod moves 

irnterial. thus setting a pace for the reader. 
Adjustable to a wide range of readmg speeds. Keystone. 

Keystone Tachistoscope — An overhead projector using single or double 

increasing both span and speed of 
iwrception. (See Shdes for descriptions of training materials.) Key- 

SvOIlC* 

Keystme TMhette—An individual hand tachistoscope using the slides 
made for ttie overhead tachistoscope. Keystone. 

Reading Rate Controller— A pacer using a broad shutter to guide the 
reader. Rate controUed from 50-2000 words per minute. Tc«: '>er’s 
manual available. Stereo-OpticaL 

Reding Pac^—An inexpensive pacing device operated on flaghnghf . 
batten^. A bar moves down the page to predetermined rate. T. Y. 
oro w eix. 

Readmg Trmn^r — Specially printed matter is inserted in the apparatus 
and rotated past an opening at rates which are controlled and which 
vary from 20 to 2800 words per minute. The reverse side of the 
rea<mg matter contains a comprehension test on which the reader 
m^hamcally recor^ his answers by pushing buttons on the ma- 
chine. Stencils for liquid process duplication of the necessary reading 
materials are made available. Readmg Trainer. 
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Shttdtiws^e Retting Pacer — ^An elevated bar projects a moving light 
on riding materials, thus pacing the reader down the page. Adjust- 
able to varying rates of readW- ^ifayette. 

^ojecte a moving head of light down the center fold to 
momtor skimming or scanning. EDL. 

SRA Reading Accelerator— K fuU shutter is moved down over a single 
page of readmg materials at controUed rates, thus pacing the 
refers progre^. Also available in a portable, non-electric model. 
Science Research Associates. 

SVE Spe^-I-O-Scope—A tachistoscopic shutter which may be used 

certain sizes. Provides exposure speeds 
from 1/1000 to 1 second or longer, ?nd control of brightness of 

expensive model providing shutter speeds of 1/25 
Mid 1/100 IS also avadable. SVE. 

Tachtitoscope Shadowscop^ — Combines tachistoscopic practice on film- 
strip proje^ion J^th moving light on reading materials in one 
device. Psychotechnics. 

Tachi^~o-Timer — An electronically controlled timing device, for the 
projection of tachistoscopic materials. Learning Through Seeing. 

Ta^ist-O-Tutorette. A small filmstrip projector may be fitted Into 
this ground glass viewer for the tachistoscopic pres ent ation of read- 
ing materials to individuals or a small group. Laming Through See- 
ing. 

near-point tachistoscope with six exposure speeds from 
1/100 to 1 second. Franklin Research. 

Peneptamatic—K simple tachistoscope employing View-Master reels. 
Streyes recogmtlon of digits, words and phrases ran g in g from 
first to eighth grade. Stanley Bowmar. 
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Reading Manuals and Workbooks for High School 



Altick, Richard D. “Preface to Cntical Reading.” 
4th edition. Ive^‘ York: Holt, Rinehart and Win> 
ston, Inc., 1960. 

Atlantic Monthly Company. “The Atlantic Guide to 
Better Reading Skills.” Boston: Atlantic Monthly 
Company. 

Bailey, Matilda and Ullin W. Leavell. “Mastery of 
Reading.” New York: American Book Company, 
1951. (Jr. High) 

Boning, Richard A. “Using the Context.” Rockville 
Centre, New York: Bamell Loft, 1962. 

Boyd, Jessie, et al. “Books, Libraries and You.” New 
York: Scribners and Sons, 1949. 

Caughran, Alex M. and Lee Harrison Mountain. 
“High School Reading.” New York: American Book 
Company, 1961. 

Cherington, Marie R. “Improving Reading Skills in 
College [Objects.” New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1961. 

Didas, Mary. “Words and Ideas.” New York: College 
Entrance Book Company, 1959. 

Diederich, A. P. “How to Improve Your Reading: A 
Guide to Success in School.” East Rockaway, New 
York: Study Books, Inc. 

Drachman, Julian M. “Making Friends With Words.” 
New York: Globe Book Company, 1956. 

Ernst, Margaret S. “Words: English Roots and How 
They Grow.” New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1937. (Jr. High) 

Fedde, Norman A. “Preparing for College Study.” 
New Haven: Readers Press, 1961. 

Feigenbaum, Lawrence H. “Effective Reading.” New 
York: Globe Book Company, 1953. 

Gainsburg, J. C. and S. I. Spector. “Better Reading.” 
New York: Globe Book Company, 1943. (Jr. High) 

Gerken, C. d’A. “Study Your Way Through School.” 
Science Research Associates, 1947. 



SkiU 

Critical 

General 

General 
Vocabulary 
Library 

General 

Content Fields 
Vocabulary 

Study Skills 
Vocabulary 

Vocabulary 
Study Skills 
General 
Study Skills 
Study Skills 
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Gerken, C. d’A. and AUce Kemp. "M^e Yom Study 
Hours Count.” Chicago: Science Research, isso. 

(Jr. High) 

Gilmartin, John. “Quiz on Words.” New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company, 1940. (Jr. High) 

Gray W. S., Gwen Horsman, and Marion Momw. 
“Basic Reading Skills for High School Um. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1958. 

Gray, William S., Marion Monroe, 

“Basic Readirg Skills for Junior High School Use. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, laoi. 
(Jr. High) 

Greene, Amsel. “Word Clues.” Evanston: Row, Peter- 
son, 1949. 

Guiller W. S. and J. H. Coleman. “Reading for 
Meaning.” Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1955. (Jr. €md Sr. High) 

Haber, Louis and Lawrence Samuels. “How to 
Science.” New York: CoUege Entrance Book Com- 
pany, 1959. 

Hardwick, H. C. “Words Are Important.” New York: 
Hammond, 1951. (Jr. and Sr. High) 

Hardy Lois Ijmn. “How to Study in High School.’ 
iSo Alto: ^iflc Books, 1954. 

Hart, Archibald and F. Lejenne. “The Groj^g Vo- 
cabulary.” New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1940. (Jr. High) 

Herzberg, Max J., Merrill P. Paine, and AiKtin 
Works. “For ^tter Reading Series. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. (Jr. and Sr. High 

School) 

Heston, Joseph C. “How to Take a Test.” Chicago: 
Science Research, 1953. 

Hovious, Carol. “New Trails in Reading.” Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1956. 

Johnson, Eleanor M. “Diagnostic ^ad^ 

books.” Columbus: Charles E. Merrlh Books, me., 
1939. (Jr. High) 

Johnson. Eleanor M. “Modem Reading.” Columbus: 
Charles E. Merrill. (Jr. and Sr. High) 

Kay, Sylvia C. “Reading Critically in the Fiel^ of 
Literature and History.” New York: Twayne Pub- 
lishers, 1952. 

McCaU. W. A. and G. W. NorveU “Improve Yoim 
Reading.” New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 
me., 1942 . 

McCall, William A. and Lelah Mae Crabbs. “Stand- 
ard Test Lessons in Reading.” New York: Bureau 
of PubUcations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1926. (Jr. and Sr. High) 

Manuel. H. T. “Taking a Test: How to ^ Your 
Best.” Yonkers: World Book Company, 1956. 



Study Skills 
Vocabulary 

General 

General 

Vocabulary 

General 

Science 
Vocabulary 
Study Skills 

Vocabulary 

General 
Study Skills 
General 

General 

General 

Critical 

Genera) 

General 
Study Skills 
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Mathews, M. M. “Words: How to Know Them.” New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1956. 

Miller, Ward S. “Word Wealth Junior.” New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1950. (Jr. High) 

Minteer, Catherine. “Words and What They Do to 
You.” Evanston: Row, Peter on, 1952. (Jr. High) 

Monson, Samuel C. “Word Building.” New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1958. 

Morris, William. “It’s Easy to Increase Yom Vocabu- 
lary.” New York: Harper and Row, Publishers, 
1957. 

Murphy, George, Helen R. Miller, and Nell A. Miller. 
“Let’s Read.” New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, Inc., 1953. (Jr. and Sr. High) 

Orr, Ethel, et al. “Reading Today.” New York: Scrib- 
ners and Sons, 1947. (Jr. High) 

Parlrer, Don H. “SRA Reading Laboratory.” Chicago: 
Science Research, 1957. (Jr. and Sr. High) 

Pcoley, Robert C. et al. “Vanguard.” Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1961. (Jr. High) 

Preston, Ralph C. and Morton Hotel. “How to Study.” 
Chicago: Science Research, 1956. 

Richman, Frances B. and E. Wiser. “Reading Is 
Fun.” Syracuse: L. W. Singer. 

Robbins, A. Allen. “Word Study for Improved Read- 
ing.” New York: Globe Book Company, 1954. 

Roberts, Clyde. “Word Attack.” New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and World. (Jr. High) 

Rollins, Charlemae. “The Magic World of Books.” 
Chicago: Science Research, 1954. (Jr. High) 

Rudd, Josephine. “Word Attack Manual.” Cambridge: 
Educators Publishing Service, 1961. 

Ryan, Nellie F. “Your Reading Guide.” Chicago: 
Lyons and Carnahan, 1945. (Jr. High) 

Santa, Beauel M. and Lois Lynn Hardy. “How to Use 
the Library.” Palo Alto: Pacific Books, 1955. (Jr. 
High) 

Schumacker, Melba, George B. Schick, and Bernard 
Schmidt. “Design for Good Reading.” New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and World, 1962. (Jr. and Sr. 
High) 

Schweitzer, Paul and Donald W. Lee. Harbrace Vo- 
cabulary Workshop. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, 1957. 

Simpson, Elizabeth A. “SRA Better Reading Books.” 
Chicago: Science Associates, 1950. (Jr. and !Sr. 
High) 

Smith, Elmer R., et al. “Invitation to Reading Se- 
ries.” New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1945. 
(Jr. High) 

Smith, Nila Banton. “Be a Better Reader.” New 
York: Prentice-P .11, 1958. (Jr. and Sr. High) 



Vocabulary 

Vocabulary 

Vocabulary 

Vocabulary 

Vocabulary 

General 
General 
General 
Word Attack 
Study Skills 
General 
Word Attack 
Word Attack 
Interests 
Word Attack 
Study Skills 
Library 

(31eneral 

Vocabulary 

General 

General 



Content Field 



Spencer, Paul R., et al. “Driving the Reading Road," 
“Progress on Reading Roads.” New York” Lyons 
and Carnahan, 1943. (Jr. High) 

Strang, Ruth. “Study Type of Reading Exercises.” 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1956. 

Taylor, Stanford E., Helen Prankenpohl, and Ar- 
thur S. McDonald. EDL “Word Clues Series.” Hunt- 
ington, New York: Educational Developmental 
Laboratories. (Jr. and Sr. High) 

Toser, Marie A. “Library Manual.” New York: H. W. 
Wilson, 1955. 

Wagner, Guy L., et al. “Readers Digest Reading Skill 
Builder.” New York: Readers Digest Educational 
Service. (Jr. High) 

Witty, Paul. “How to Become a Better Reader.” Chi- 
cago: Science Research, 1962. (Jr. High) 

Witty, Paul. “How to Improve Your Reading.” Chi- 
cago: Science Research, 1956. (Jr. and Sr. High) 

Witty, Paul and Harry Bricker. “You Can Read Bet- 
ter.” Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1951. 
(Jr. High) 

Witty, Paul and Edith Grotberg. “Developing Your 
Vocabulary.” Chicago: Science Research Associ- 
ates, 1960. 

Wright, E. L. “Read Awhile.” Atlanta: Economy, 
1948. (Jr. High) 

Wrightstone J. Wayne. “How to Be a Better Stu- 
dent.” Chicago: Science Research, 1956. 

Gainsburg, Joseph C., Advanced Skills in Reading. 
Books 1, 2, 3. New York: Macmillan, 1962-64. 

Herin, Ruth B. and Steams, Gertmde B., editors. 
Help Yourself to Improve Your Reading. Parts One 
and Two. Pleasantville, N. Y.: Reader’s Digest 
services, 1962-63. (For Jr. H.S.— digested articles 
with a few suggestions for self-improvement) . 



Content Field 
Content Field 

Vocabulary 

Library 

General 

General 

General 

General 

Vocabulary 
General 
Study Skills 
General 

General 
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Kits and Other Devices for Reading Improvement 

Cobum, Doris, editor. Messner Classroom Library. New York: Julian 
Messner. A custom-packed classroom libra^ of ten biographies re- 
lated to the “Opening of the West,” Substitute titles if preferred. 

Kottmeyer, William and Kay Ware. Webster Classroom Reading Clinic. 
St. Louis: Webster Publishing. Each kit contains materials for 10 or 
20 pupils. Included are a word recognition skills workbook; a re- 
medial spelling workbook; a textbook on remedial reading; over 200 
individu^ comprehension exercises; a set of 63 word wheels for 
phonic and structural analysis; ten copies of an adapted series, the 
Everyreaders, in paperback; and the Dolch basic sight vocabulary 
cards and Group Word Teaching Game. Teacher’s editions of the 
workbooks also included in the kit. The kit is apparently intended 
for elementary and older pupils who are reading on primary levels. 

Martin, Bill, Jr. Reading-Time Library. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
V/inston. A collection of 40 books for K-2 for the classroom library. 
Teacher’s guide available. 

McLaughlin, Rita E., et al. The Literature Sampler. Chicago: Learning 
Materials, 1962. Excerpts from 144 interesting books. To stimulate 
reading interests. 

McLaughlin, Rita E., et al. The Sampler Library. Chicago: Learning 
Materials, 1962. 50 paperbacks of those previewed in the Literature 
Sampler. 

Naslund, Robert A. SRA Graph and Picture Study Skills Kit. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1962. Individualized materials for 
sldU development. 

Naslund, Robert A. SRA Map and Globe Skills Kit. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1962. Sequential training in map reading skills. 

Naslund, Robert A. SRA Organizing and Reporting Skills Kit. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1962. Training in preparing summaries 
and reports. 

Niles, Olive S., et al. Tactics in Reading. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 
1961. Corrective materials for poor ninth grade readers, 

Parker, Don H., et al. SRA Reading Laboratories. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates. Each kit contains a large number of graded 
reading selections and exercises in power and speed of comprehension 
and listening. Parallel kits stressing phonics skills are available for 
the first three grades. Separate kits for each of first six grades; one 
for 4-6; one for grades 7-9; one for grades 8-10 as well as a general 
kit for secondary and another for college preparatory pupils. Science 
' Research Associates. 

Robinson, H. Alan, Stanford E. Taylor, and Helen Frackenpohl. EDL 
Study Skills Library: Science: Social Studies; Reference Skills. 
Huntington, New York: Educational Development Laboratories, 1961, 
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Separate kits of individualized exercises, for grades 3-9. At each 
grade level, each of the three kits presents a variety of interesting, 
informational exercises. 

Scholastic Literature Units. New York: Scholastic Book Services, 1960. 
A kit for a imit in literature involving individualized reading. Offers 
40 copies of a class anthology, multiple copies of five or six novels, 
multiple copies of fifteen titles of vaiying reading levels, teacher’s 
guide, student tests and record forms. All books are carefufiy selected 
paperbacks, related to a central theme, such as Animals (grade 7), 
Courage (grade 8) , etc. 

SRA Classroom Library. Offers 30 books of varying reading levels, 
teacher’s manual and student record book. Intended to promote 
individualized reading, with comprehension checks. Set nc for sixth 
grade now available; others in process. Science Research Associates. 

SRA Pilot Library. Chicago* Science Research Associates, 1962. Con- 
tains 72 excerpts from interesting books of varying reading levels. 
Each excerpt is bound in paperback and requires one half hour 
reading. To stimulate reading interests and individualized reading. 
Set HA for IV, nC for VI, and the IHB for vm now ready. 
Science Research Associates. 

Thurstone, Thelma G. Reading lor Understanding. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1958. A kit of 400 groups of graded paragraphs, 
to promote inductive, inferential thinking. Two kits: one for grades 
5-12, the other for 3-8 available. Science Research Associates. 

Whitman Classroom Bookshelf. Offers packaged paperbacks libraries, 
varying in level and content. Beginner’s Series (86 books for K-6) ; 
Jimior Series (44 books for 4-8) ; Learn About Series (12 on science 
for 4-T) ; Badger Series (14 on social science for 4-8) ; Classic 
Series (18 from classic literature for 4-8). Science Research Associ- 
ates. 



Woodcrafters Guild. Syllabascope. Washington, D. C.: St. Alban’s 
School. Offers wooden card holder with sliding shutters which mask 
parts of words during syllabication or word analysis. Large teacher’s 
model also available. Box of polysyllabic words accompanies holder. 

Bantam Books Learning Units. New York: Bantam Books, 1963. Each 
unit or theme group consists of 35 copies of a core book or two, 
several copies of related books, plus a teacher’s manual. More than 
20 Units in a number of literary and social science topics for junior 
and senior high school are offered. 

Bantam Books Classroom Reading Library. New York: Bantam Books, 
1963. Offers group of 22 to 27 titles selected for range of interests, 
plus teacher’s manual and metal library shelf. For junior-senior 
high school. 

Loretan, Joseph O., editor. Building Reading Power. Columbus: Charles 
E. Merrill, 1964. The kit contains 5 each of 15 programmed booklets 
of 8-12 pages on context clues, structural analysis and comprehen- 
sion. For fifth grade and up. 

Niles, Olive S. et. al.. Tactics in Reading, I and II. Chicago: Scott, 
FOresman, 1961, 1964. Boxed classroom sets of corrective skill exer- 
cises coordinated with an anthology. Kit I for ninth graders; n, 
for tenth. 
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A Selected List of Professional Aids in Secondary Reading 

Bamman, Henry A., Ursula Hogan, and Charles E. Greene. Reading 
Instruction in the Secondary School. New York: David McKay Com- 
pany, Inc., 1961. 

Bullock, Harrison. Helping the Non-Reading Pupil in the High School. 
New York: Bureau of PubUcations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1956. 

Cleary, Florence Damon. Blueprints for Better Reading. New York* 
H. W. Wilson, 1957. 

Elkins, Deborah. Reading Improvement in the Junior High ScJwol 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1963. 

Fay, Leo C. Reading in the High School. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1956. 

Gray, William S., Editor. Basic Instruction in Reading in Elementary 
and High Sclwols. (“Supplementary Educational Monographs,’' No. 
65.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. 

Gray, William S., editor. Improving Reading in All Curriculum Areas. 
( Supplementary Educational Monographs,” No. 76.) Chicago- Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1952. 

CSunn, M. Agnella, et al. What We Know About High School Reading. 
Champaign, IlM^'ois: National CouncU of Teachers of English, 1958. 

Hei^, Nelson B., editor. Reading in the High School and College. 
47th Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part H. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. 

Hobson, Clay S. Teaching Reading in the High School. Kansas Studies 
m Education 10 (February ^960) 1-47. 

Jewett, Amo. Improving Reading in the Junior High School. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, Bulletin No, 10. Washing- 
ton: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957. 

Karlin, Robert. Teaching Reading in High School. Indianapolis* Bobbs- 
MerrilL 1963. 

Miller, Lyle L. Teaching Reading Efficiency. Boulder: Pruett Press, 
1963. 

New Jersey Secondary School Teachers’ Association. All Teachers Can 
Teach Reading. Plainfield, New Jersey, 1951. 

Newton, J. Roy. Reading in Your School. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, i960. Chapters V, VH-IX, XI-XII. 

Peuty, Ruth C. Reading Ability and High School Drop-outs. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1956. 
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Slow Learner in the Secondary School,” 
Stel^Sry *''?!? ^ociation of Secondary Principals. 35 

^unitols. Gainsburg. Joseph C. Advanced Skills in Reading. 
^Sral) ’ York: Macmillan Company. 1962, 1964. 

Secondary School.” Bnttetin of the National 
Associatwn of Secondary Principals, 39 (September 1955), 3-55 

< 3 «- 

M. Heller, and Elsie J. Alberty. Improving 
^^”l957 School. New York: Appleton-Cratuiy- 

^*^Hm^l964^' Teaching of Reading. New York: McGraw- 

J??^’ McCullough, and Arthur E. Traxler. 
^owems m the Improvement of Reading. New York: McGraw>Hill 
■dook Company, 1961. 

ficadinp. New York: By the 

Um Shelley. New Trends in Reading Instruction. New York: Teach- 
ers college, Columbia University. 1963. 

F' Vocabulary: Reinforce Your Learnings. 

San Francisco: Chandler, 1961. (V<x»bulary) ® 

Wi^. M. J^ome. Reading in the Secondary Schools. New York* 
Odyssey, 1961. Parts n and HI. 

“d J. Wesley Schneyer. Developmental Reading 
Sib«^rs*195?*^^ School. DanviUe. Illinois: Interstate Printers and 

Ladders for Human Relations. FViurth 
editicm. Washington. D.C.: American Council on Education, 1963. 

Di^, E., Jackup. Mabel E. and Newton. J. Roy, Fare for the 
Reluctant, Read^. Third edition. Albany, N.Y.: Capital Area De- 
velopment Association, State University of New York at Albany. 1964. 

KmI^ Itobert. chairman. Perspectives in Reading: No. 2. Reading 

IntematioS 

Si^he, <^]%e D. Good Reading for Poor Readers. Revised 1964 
Champaign, Illinois: Garrard P ublishin g, 1964. 

S^cUcy, Dedgns for Reading Programs. New York: Bureau of 
Pubhcations, Teachers College. Columbia University, 1964. 
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Programed Materials 

Programed materials such as these consist of an extended ser- 
ies of simple questions each of which demand s a written (con- 
structed) response or a multiple-choice response. The pupil’s 
response is inunediately remfcioed or corrected hy reading the 
correct answer. This remforcement becomes available hy tin*ning 
the page or uncovering the next frame, as it is called. The 
pupil proceeds down the page or from one page to the next 
from one frame to the next thus advancing in Ipaming steadily 
hy very small steps. 

Some programs are primarily intended for use in a teaching 
m ac hin e, a device which is designed to reveal one frame at a 
time, to advance the program step by st^, concealing the cor- 
rect answer until after the student has responded. 
the frames are printed on one paper roll, and the student’s an- 
swers are recorded on another roll, thus permitting reuse of the 
program by simply providing a fresh answer rolL O&er mnnhiTiog 
permit the recording of the pupil’s answers by punching a hole; 
sorting cards, pressing a key or some other means. Man y pit>- 
gr^ originally intended for use in a specific teaching ma- 
chine may, however, he adapted to non-machine use by provid- 
ing a mask or strip designed to cover the reinforcing an.<^ers 
until the student has reiqxmded. 

A number of the programs we have listed are issued in paper- 
back or hard cover as an ordinary textbook might be. These 
programed texts may he employed in the classroom for indi- 
viduals or groups w^ho are capable of working independently, 
just as other common teaching materials would be. 

Our descriptions have attempted to include such information 

the content of the program; ihe grade levels for which it is 
intended; the length of the program in frames or hours; the 



unit cost; and whether the material is offered in a programed 
text or must be used in conjunction with some teaching 
Frocnuns 

Pumiove, and Theodore Stranczek 
Modem English Senes: Remedial Readmg. New York* 

mg^Us. 2500 frames. 15 to 35 hours, price not given. Probably in 
Word Clues I Be u Word Detective C&mbrida^ mroee • 

“2i *“ Honor Teacbing 

(»20) . Program is reusable and sells for $2 00 «M««uiue 

tests available. No information on level for which ini-j»nd e d- 

Birap^. Emanuel and Alexander Schure. SpeUma Demons r nnn it 
ai^o: Crotral Scientifle. Ftor use in 

gram not reusable. Probably intended for seeSdSypSS^ ^ 

Bimdanza. William J. and William A. Bacci. Phonics for 
^^mdw, Coon.: Croft Educational Services. Part I includes 225 framM 

alphabet, STdt 

gremed text sold only in muMitert IHlSm l»»- 

Bro^. James I. Programed Vocabulary New York- ATmiofm 

proximately one hour, but would neeS^ 

^^f~l^nution in Basic Skills Monterev 

Graer^ Mucation. Inc. Studentutor Library of Ma^ a FTj>rn 4 .d,. 
Cambndge, Mass.: Genei-al Educatton. ^t^', s SoZT^: 
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iwss program for use in the Studentutor Teaching Machine. Cost for 
5 machines and 18 copies of program is $45.00 

General Education, Inc. Htudy Skills lor Home Use. Cambridge. 
Mass.: General location. The 2400 frame, 24 hour program (and 
machine) is priced at $30.00. Program is reusable and probably 
sultoble for junior-senior high school. 

General Education, Inc. Studentutor Library of Vocabtdary Enrich- 
ment. Cambridge, Mass.: General Education, ^hteen copies of this 
840 frame, 9 hour sectmdary program, and 5 Studentutor machines 
i are priced at $45.00. Teacher’s manual included. 

General Programed Teaching Corp. Improving Your Spelling. Chicago: 
Encyclopedia Britannlca Press. Programed text, 2106 frames or 10 
hours, piverback for junior high school. Offers training in proof- 
^ reading spdlings. 

Institute of Educational Research. The Basal Progressive Choice Read- 
ing Program. Washing ^n, D. C.: Institute of Educational Research. 
For beginning readei*s, or mentally retarded pupUs, the prc^ramed 
text of 400 frames offers a basic riding program consisting of letter 
fmrms and sounds, words and sentences. Each s^ment of the pro- 
gram $1.00. 

Inrad. Your Personal Tutor in: Spelling. Lubbock, Texas: Lirad. Pro- 
gramed Text, 3000 frames, for 6th grade. Duration of program not 
given. Stresses phonic and structural analysis and spelling. Price not 
given. 

Johnson, Paul and Renate Lepehne. Study Skills. Cambridge. Mass.: 
Honor Products. A 200 frame, 1^ hour program in study habits 
and skills. Probably for secondary el. For use in Honor Teaching 
($20) . Prc^Tam is reusable and priced at $2.00. 

Kain, Helen. Persuasive Words. Cambridge, Mass.: Honor Products. A 
200 frame, 1^ hour program for use in Honor Teaching Miinhtne 
($20) . Suitable for secondary pupils. Cost $2.00. 

Larimore, Jane B. and Willard Abraham. How to Improve Your Read- 
ing. Chicago: Coronet Instructumal Films. Ihls 300 frame paper- 
badc program for seventh grade reading ability offers some training 
in developmental reading skills. Price $1.20. Teacher'S manual in- 
cluded. 

Turnin g, inc. Dovid Discovers the Dictionary. Chicago: Coronet In- 
structional Films. A 300 frame, programed text for fourth grade 
pupils. Price $1.20. Teacher’s manual included. 

Learning, Inc. Latitude and Longitude. Chicago: Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films. Programed text. 380 frames or 3^ hours, for grade 6. 
Teaches finding locations on maps, latitude, l(mgitude. meridians, 
etc. $1.20 each. 

Learning, Inc. Maps: How We Read Them. Chicago: Coronet Ins:truc- 
tional Films. A 315 frame programed text for sixth grade. Price 
$1.20. Teacher’s manual included. 

Learning, Inc. Using the Dictionary. Tempe, Arizona: Learning, Inc. 
A program for elementary pupils. Still in prioress. 

Learning. Inc. Vocatmtary Growth — Divide and Conquer Words. Chi- 
cago: Coronet Instructional Films. Programed text for grades 10-12. 
„ 'Teaches a number of prefixes and roots and the use of these in 

deriving meanings for words in context. $1.20 each. 340 frames, 

1 unit and final texts, teacher’s manual . 

Learning, Inc. Your Study SkULs. Chicago: Coronet Instructional FUrrs. 
Programed text teaches skimming, scanning, sumnuulzing, note- 
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taking, and reviewing. jPor junior-senior high school. $1.20 each. 
Final ;est£ included. Includes 285 frames requiring about 3 hours. 

Lepehne, Renate. Building Words. Cambridge, M^.: Honor Products. 
A 200 frame, Wz hour program in stractiiral analysis for secondary 
pupils. For use in Honor Teaching Machine ($20). Price of program 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Markle, Susan Meyer. Words. Chicagc: Science Research Associates. 
Training in prefixes, affixes, etc. 2200 frames, 20-30 hours, $1.50 
each. Teacher’s manual and test booklet available at $.35 and free, 
respectively. Offered for 7th grade. Other parallel workbooks for 
8-12 to be available later. 

McEyoy, Paul. Learning How to Use the Dictionary. New York: Mac- 
m i ll a n , 1963. Includes 245 frames in 99 pages. For intermediate grade 
pupils. Programed text is reusable. Offers progress tests and teacher’s 
manual. $1.48 each text, tests and manuals extra. 

Merit Associates. Beginning Sight Vocabulary. San Francisco: E-Z 
Sort Systems. Fbr primary grades, 945 frames, 30 hours. For use in 
E-Z Sort Systems Teaching Machine only. ($175.65) . Fbr normal or 
retarded primary readers. 

Merit Associates. Beginning Spelling. San Francisco: E-Z Sort Sys- 
tems. Pr(^amed text, 1500 frames for primary grades. Based on 
response device using edge-punched car^. 

Middlemas, Virginia, et al. Contextual Clues. New York: Center for 
Programed Instruction. A brief program on contextual clues, ap- 
parently still in unfinished form. $.80 each. 

Middlemas, Virginia, et al. Phonetic Analysis. New York: Center for 
Programed Instruction, 1961. Programed text for primary or remedial 
children. Divided into six units or parts, each printed separately. 
Includes consonants, vowels, short vowel sounds, initial consonant 
“b,” blend “st,” and hard and soft sound of c and g. $3.00 for the 
cmnplete program. Each part is approximately 60 frames. 

Middlemas, Virginia, et al. Structural Analysis. New York: Center for 
Programed Instruction, 1961. For primary or remedial pupils. In- 
cludes six parts printed separately: endings s, ed, and ing; er; est; 
’s; compound words; en. $3.00 for the entire program. Each part is 
approximately 60 frames. 

Reid, James M., John Ciardi, and Laurence Perrine. Poetry: A Closer 
Look. New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1963. pp. x plus 117. 
$1.60. This is a unique application of programing to the detailed 
reading, interpretation and analysis of a poem. The text also in- 
cludes several essays and many excerpts to illustrate rhythm, meter 
and metaphor, as well as an anthology of 38 poems to which the 
method of analysis already taught might be applied. Suitable for 
secondary-college use. 

Rosenberg, Ruth B. Fun with Words. Cambridge, Mass.: Honor Prod- 
ucts. Offers three programs on homonyms of 200 frames each. Fk>r 
use with the Honor Teaching Machine (approximate^ $20). Pro- 
grams are reusable. Probably intended for initial teaching in in- 
termediate grades. $2.00 each. 

Schramm, Wilbur, Herbert Potell, and George D. Spache. Steps to 
Better Reading, Book One. New York: Harcourt, Brace and World. 
‘This programed text of 808 frames and other materials is offered 
for developmental reading training in grade 7. Price $1.72. Teacher’s 
manual available as well as unit and final tests. Other programs 
for grades 8-9 in preparation. Intended for a one hour per week 
training program. 
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Snyder, George. Spelling Improvement 18. Torrance, Calif.: Education 
Engineering, Inc., 6480 frames for use in special teaching machine. 

Sullivan Associates. Programed Reading. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. This 144 page programed text is not yet completed, as of Sep- 
tember 1963. Is intended for beginning readers. 

Taylor, Stanford E., Helen Frackenpohl, and Arthur S. McDonald. 
Word Clues. Huntington, New lork: Educational Developmental 
Laboratories. Seven programed texts, 930 frames each for grades 7- 
13. Each provides contextual exercises for approximately 300 words. 
$1.80 each. Diagnostic tests available for selecting appropriate text. 

Teaching Materials Corp. Modem English Series: First Steps in Read- 
ing. A pro^amed reading primer of 2500 frames, 25 hours. $10.00. 
For beginning readers. 

Teaching Materials Corp. Modern English Series: Spelling Rules. New 
York: TMI-Grolier. Stresses phonics, word structure as well as spell- 
ing conventions. For third grade up, and as remedial for high school 
and college students. Three thousand frames, 12 to 24 hours, $13.50 
in programed textbook version. 

Universal Teaching Mac hin e Institute. Spelling U-3007. Hackensack, 
New Jersey: Universal Electronics Laboratories Corp. Suitable for 
Intermediate grades and up. 2160 frames, $14.95, 24 to 28 hours. 
Programed text. 

Williams, Charles. Reading: Word Recognition. Washington, D. C.: 
Publishers Co. For use in Teach-all machine $69.95, this 800 frame, 
one hour program, in beginning word recognition, is priced at $24.95. 

Zaborska, Marta. Synonyms, Antonyms, Homonyms. Tempe, Arizona: 
Learning, Inc. A programed text of 34 frames, $.15 each. For grades 
5-6. Teaches meaning of these three concepts. 
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